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met under more fateful circumstances than these sessions which 

will be held in the Capital of our Nation. We are in the midst of 
a great endeavor which we hope will lead to business recovery and to 
economic planning. The working out of this plan is developing new 
political functions and procedures as well as revolutionizing changes 

in industrial practices. After the fear, misery and 
1933 Convention struggle of four years of depression, we are at- 

tempting to find fundamental and practical answers 
to the problems of working together, using the machine-tools which 
technical progress has devised. 

There have always been rules and control in industry. Under 
code procedure, we are attempting to bring the making of rules and 
control into the open and thus to develop industry government in which 
all concerned shall participate. 

Every pioneer undertaking has the difficulty of shifting from old | 
practices to new. Somehow those who have secured special privilege 
in the past must be induced to cooperate on a basis that allows greater 
opportunity for those hitherto denied the right of participation. Of 
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such a nature is one of the most serious problems of the recovery ad- 
ministration. Employers have the inside track because they have con- 
trolled decisions and opportunities in the past. They have control of 
the machinery of business and have access to the data and records that 
strengthen their position. 

Labor to participate in the new industrial government must in 
most cases build up the organizations through which it may function 
and develop the discipline and the information necessary to equip any 
group for participation in government. For years industries have in- 
terposed vigorous opposition to efforts of workers to organize in 
unions. While they have defeated efforts of workers to better their 
conditions, they have also deprived industry of the organizations 
which are necessary now. to carry out this effort for recovery and 
economic planning. 

As the government of industry is carried from the private office 
into public conference, it is increasingly obvious that decisions of policy 
and distribution of returns on joint work must not be determined by 
special favor but must follow from well-balanced decisions guided 

by factual data. 
Our 1933 Convention has the responsibility, while meeting in 
| Washington in the midst of code hearings and recovery administration, 
)} of considering labor policies in this new period and shouldering re- 


sponsibility of planning a labor movement that will serve wage-earners 
in this critical era. 

We have the great opportunity of building our industrial govern- 
ment upon voluntary principles, utilizing our government as an agency 
for promoting cooperation and not compulsion. We must plan to or- 

~ganize wage-earners so that we may exert our full.potential strength 
for democratic principles in this field of human relationships. 


The Com- From March to August this year, 2,800,000 men 
ing Winter and women went back to work. While this first 
headway against the rising tide of unemployment 
gives a ray of hope, the number reemployed is small indeed compared 
to the 11,000,000 still without work. Side by side with this army 
going back to work is another army marching in the other direction— 
the unemployed going to relief agencies for the first time. Employers, 
when they hire a new man, tend to take back those they have most 
recently laid off, so that those most in need are not the ones to get the 
first jobs. Long unemployment has drained the resources of millions 
of our people and it will be many months, even years, before indus- 
trial recovery can bring general restoration. 
Unquestionably the winter ahead of us will be the worst the un- 
employed have yet experienced. In July 1933, 3,500,000 families 
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were on the public relief rolls, according to reports of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and in August the families receiving 
relief in our principal cities were 85 to 90 per cent above last year. 
If by August, after 2,800,000 had been reemployed, our relief rolls 
were nearly double last year’s, the prospect for the winter ahead is 
serious indeed. 

How are these millions to be given even the bare essentials for 
living? We know that in some cases relief allowances average less 
than a dollar a week per family, that the average for the country as 
a whole is less than $4.30 a week per family, that the average family 
which has to exist on this allowance has between four and five mem- 
bers. Also, we know that the minimum food budget on which a family 
of this size can exist without danger—and then for short periods 
only—costs between $7.50 and $10 a week, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Clearly the average relief allowance can not 
even provide adequate food, let alone shelter, clothing or medical care, 
although the Federal Emergency Relief Administration is doing all 
in its power to raise relief standards. 

This, then, is the stark reality which faces some four and a half 
million families next winter: First the humiliation of applying for 
relief and submitting to investigation; then the exhausting struggle 
of trying to keep body and soul together, and to keep some vestige of 
spirit alive, on a tiny allowance, scarcely half enough for food alone. 
A few exceptions brighten the picture—states where allowances are 
higher, where rent is paid. But in no case can relief give back the 
self-respect, the control of one’s own affairs that is swept away with 
the loss of job. 

One other danger lurks in the offing. The impression is spread- 
ing that now people are going back to work, relief needs will decline 
and soon be ended. Trade unions have an essential mission to per- 
form in correcting this impression, else it will be more and more diffi- 
cult to raise the necessary public funds. Already 70 per cent of all 
public funds which state and local agencies are giving out is now being 
furnished by the Federal Government. Private relief now supplies 
only 5 per cent of the need. No public money can be raised without 
strong public support. To see that the unemployed have relief and that 
relief standards are raised is the very least we can do for the unem- 
ployed this winter. Nearly one-quarter of our population will be de- 
pendent on those without work this winter; some 20,000,000 will 
probably rely on relief for their living. Of those dependent on re- 
lief, 44 per cent are children under 16, according to reports from 
Philadelphia and New York State. To care for these millions who 
are helpless through no fault of their own is the first responsibility of 
all American citizens. 
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Dedication of The dedication of a memorial to Samuel 
Gompers Memorial Gompers brings to mind a life that was co- 

extensive with the founding and early years 
of our American Federation of Labor. The beginning of a great 
movement has for its seeds the dreams and longings of some who 
had a vision of what life might be. Every movement for human bet- 
terment grows by the sacrifices, the suffering and even the blood of 
those who care. Only the pioneer spirit who believes new paths can 
be blazed and new practices established has the practical courage and 
perseverance necessary to keep the forces of progress alive by start- 
ing the movements necessary to serve new needs. The pioneer turns 
his energies to pushing the frontiers backward and then to conquering 
new areas and new levels. Whether the pioneer turns to tangible or 
intangible objectives, the same qualities rouse him to impatience with 
what lies at hand and eagerness for new environment and methods— 
vision, courage, endurance, and that practical sense necessary to sur- 
vival among new and uncontrolled forces. 

We men and women of Labor revere and love Samuel Gompers 
for his great pioneer spirit and service. It was he who saw in the 
Federation the potential institution that is now developing and who 
gave the possibilities and constructive energies of his early manhood 
to the building up of this organization. He worked for the joy of 
seeing the real temple of Labor rise pillar by pillar as union after union 
brought its members and resources to the common cause. The meagre 
resources of the Federation were a handicap to development, but 
poverty for himself and his family never swerved this pioneer from 
his purpose. In the days before Labor was an accepted institution 
he devoted himself to the cause. 

With his instinctive recognition of essentials he made the trade- 
union card the test of all labor policies. Whatever limited or took 
from the trade union he discarded, for he held that the trade union 
was the key to whatever progress might be made in any field of prog- 
ress. This principle was the standard by which he squared his ad- 
ministration of Federation activities. The organization for whose 
direction and customs Samuel Gompers was so largely responsible 
serves us today as the foundation upon which to develop our policies 
for the present age. His fundamental principle that the union is the 
key to progress is as sound today as it was fifty years ago when he was 
extending the frontiers of Labor to fields of greater usefulness and 
responsibility. Above all, he was a leader whose personal integrity 
and devotion to Labor was unquestioned throughout his years of pub- 
lic service. As a labor movement we were honored by the service 
of a man whose name and record were known throughout the world, 
who served the country of his adoption with lasting devotion, and 
whose last words were a prayer for the institutions of human freedom. 








Samuel Gompers 


Born in London, January 27, 1850. 


Parents left England for New York, June 10, 1863—Landed 
at Castle Garden, July 29, 1863. 


Member Cigarmakers Union, 1864-1924. 
Delegate, Cigarmakers Conventions, 1877-1922. 
Vice-President, Cigarmakers International Union, 1887-1924. 


President, American Federation of Labor, 1882, 1883, 
1885-1894, 1895-1924. 


President, Pan American Federation of Labor, 1918-1924. 
Died, San Antonio, December 13, 1924. 
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Why Unions Wage-earners in all industries throughout the 
Are Needed length and breadth of this country are turning to 

unions as the agencies for representing them in 
conferences and code hearings necessary to put the National Recovery 
Act into effect. Under the initial code for each industry, maximum 
hours, minimum wages and representation in the continuing body are 
established. These things are fundamental in a wage-earner’s world. 
But how can 200 workers employed in Duluth, 10 working in New 
Orleans, 400 in San Francisco for example have a part in the code 
which concerns them? 

Their employers, of course, will have a competent trade asso- 
ciation executive familiar with the procedure and armed with data 
gathered over a long period of time. But the wage-earners have no 
reason for thinking this trade association executive will represent 
their cause as they know it. Trade association executives are hired 
by those who think long hours and low wages are synonymous with 
low labor costs. Wage-earners who handle tools and materials know 
what constitutes real production economies and know the worth of 
their services to industry. They realize that their pay envelopes con- 
tain what they are going to spend for living. They realize that when 
they and other wage-earners can not buy in retail stores, before long 
they will work fewer days or lose their jobs. 

Sometimes the plant manager may call all the workers together 
and announce a plan for employee representation. An election is 
held and committees are appointed. But the members of the commit- 
tees know that management is watching, and they fear to speak their 
minds lest they lose their jobs. Usually management retains ultimate 
decision upon a number of matters. Such representation groups 
are under the control of management and hence can not enter a con- 
ference on an equal footing with their employers, consequently there 
are present not independent representatives of two functional groups 
but a representative of employers and of a subsidiary agency of man- 
agement—hence collective agreements are impossible. There must 
be two parties to any agreement. 

An employee representation committee does not have funds under 
its control to retain counsel or promote-their own interests. They are 
unable to assemble the data to guide in negotiating a standard wage 
scale based upon knowledge of competitive conditions within the 
industry. 

Wage-earners realize that so-called employee representation 
plans or company unions are only an extension of management ma- 
chinery to provide less obvious or crude methods of controlling their 
wage-earners. These organizations do not provide the independent 
forceful agencies necessary for attaining that balance in economic 
policies and decisions which will make possible sustained prosperity. 
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Unions which provide opportunity for the development of dis- 
cipline and understanding among wage-earners are the agencies which 
can assure progress for wage-earners proportionate to progress for the 
whole industy and enable wage-earners to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of producing partners in the industry. 

Trade unions are essential to workers, to the industry and to the 
National RecoveryAct. They are necessary for the formulation and 
administration of effective codes and for balanced economic planning. 

Opposition to trade unions has been based largely upon mis- 
understanding and prejudice, and actuated by greed and the will for 
autocratic control of industry for the special advantage of those 
who have invested capital in the industry and to the disadvantage of 
those who invest intelligence, time and producing ability. Labor wants 
consideration on equal terms with all other functional groups in pro- 
duction. The union is the one agency that can serve this result. 


Clean Hands ‘Principles of equity proceedings require that persons 

asking relief shall come with clean hands. As long 
as injunctions have been issued against wage-earners the question of 
whether the employer’s hands were clean was never fully considered 
until Judge Harry M. Fisher in the Circuit Court of Cook County 


handed down a decision denying the La Mode Garment Company 
an injunction against the local union of the. International Ladies 
Garment Workers. 

The company charged that the garment workers were picketing 
their shop and threatening their employees and thus preventing them 
from working. The company made the usual charges of violence and 
intimidation and asked that the workers be restrained. 

The union did not deny picketing the shop. They explained the 
strike was against sweatshop conditions where women workers were 
required to punch cards at 5 o’clock but remain working until 10 or 
II, receiving from $3 to $5 for a week of 55 or 60 hours. The work- 
ers denied violence on their part but charged the employers had hired 
detectives and thugs. The workers further stated that when a large 
number had joined the union the employer promised not to interfere 
with the union or discharge those who joined ‘and that despite this 
promise, the most active members of the union had been discharged. 

The court held that the issuance of the injunction rested upon 
whether the complainant came into court with clean hands. The judge 
held that while inequitable conduct of an employer did not justify 
violence, that the correction for such violence was the province of 
criminal law. ‘The opinion advanced the following reasons as in- 
dicating that the employers’ hands were not clean: 
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1. The prevailing conditions in complainant’s industry violate 
the spirit of the National Recovery Act. 

2. They violate the letter and spirit of the minimum fair-wage 
law of the State of Illinois. 

3. The issuance of the injunction prayed for would directly aid 
the continuance of an indefensible condition in the industry in question. 

This is one of the few decisions that undertake to consider the 
economic and labor facts involved and their implications. It is only 
by seeking justice for a particular situation that we shall be able to 
make such adjustments as will lead to real equity, and a sense of fair 
treatment. The question of clean hands is the key to justice in the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes. This is an economic and human 
question—not legal. 


Labor Not only is it necessary for Labor to have a part 

Participation in determining codes but it should participate in 

the administrative set-up which will be charged 

with enforcement. Even a good code may be completely diverted by 

putting administration in the hands of only one group and leaving 
the other unable to present the cause or influence developments. 

The code is in reality the law of the industry. The making of 


the code and its administration require the development of new 
political technics and methods. The application of statistical and 
factual data to specific problems in order to find a practical working 
plan is the basis of code hearings. The technic of adjusting exist- 
ing situations to standards required by codes is the test of our ability 
to make effective use of the code method. In deciding policies upon 
this problem we need to review the past as well as examine the present 
situation. 

Industry necessitates people working together and hence coopera- 
tion is the essence. Cooperation follows from good will and under- 
standing. We know that force and autocratic order are not methods 
conducive to cooperation. Even an army must rely upon the will to 
act together. To make codes effective in relations between employ- 
ers and employees, we must rely upon finding procedures of adjust- 
ment—not legal prosecution and fines. The fundamental principle 
upon which such procedures must rest is that all groups affected must 
participate. 

If Labor is to cooperate in making production more economical 
and efficient, if it is to cooperate in code making and code administra- 
tion, it must be recognized as a functional group and accepted when 
organized to function. Organized Labor is a national institution 
recognized and appealed to in national emergencies. We ask equal 
recognition and status when problems of normal living are at issue. 
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‘ 


Not only should Labor be represented on all code authorities 
but it should be adequately represented on all groups dealing with the 
President’s reemployment agreements. One representative to six 
employers is not adequate. Unions should be alert locally and nation- 
ally to press their right to adequate representation. 





THE BUILDING TRADES STATE THEIR CASE 
FOR CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY CODE 


M. J. McDonouGH 


President of the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor 


I. Importance of This Meeting 


HE Building Trades Unions of 
Tite American Federation of 

Labor, which represent all of 
the organized workers in the build- 
ing construction industries, in ap- 
proaching this open discussion of the 
code for the construction industry rec- 
ognizes the significance and historic 
character of this meeting. The prob- 
lems which confront us reflect the 
trials not only of the last several 
years, but those of several decades. 
We are undertaking to grapple with 
all these issues so that a plan may is- 
sue from the prevailing chaos in con- 
struction work. This meeting must 
be considered the beginning of a long 
endeavor to reorganize the industry 
so that it may more adequately pro- 
vide for the welfare of its employees 
and at the same time perform its 
proper function in our society, “that 
of the balanced wheel of American In- 
dustry.”” In undertaking this task I 
must warn you all, who are joining 
in this cooperative undertaking, that 
mechanical and narrow thinking cir- 
cumscribed by immediate interests, 
and blind to the functions of this in- 
dustry and its responsibility to its 
workers and society, will not lead us 
out of the morass. Let me urge you 
to divest yourself of your prejudices 
and consider with me the representa- 
tives of the workers in the industry, 
the employers and the officials dele- 
gated to assist in finding the solution 


for our problem, the real limits and 
abilities of this industry, as well as 
its obligations to the community. 

We must above all recognize that 
both the human and economic prob- 
lems with which we are confronted 
must be considered. The first, the 
human interest, has been the promi- 
nent consideration of this administra- 
tion. The National Recovery Act 
was passed primarily because human 
needs have been overlooked in this 
mad strife for pecuniary advantages. 
Its purpose is to give industry an op- 
portunity to tackle more rationally 
the problems of industry and rescue 
it from the mistakes which its lead- 
ers have made, and help set the indus- 
trial organization aright and at the 
same time give adequate consideration 
to the needs of the workers. We who 
know the plight of the industry are 
here to cooperate, learn, instruct and 
aid. In all our discussions we must 
keep in mind the fact that the work- 
ers of this industry have suffered as 
few others in the community. They 
have been deprived of the very means 
of sustenance. The workers in this 
industry during the last several years 
have been exhausted mentally and 
physically and financially by their vain 
effort to find some temporary solution 
for their pressing needs in the man- 
ner prescribed by the old faith, “rug- 
ged individualism.” The employers 
have the great obligation of develop- 
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ing their industry on a sound founda- 
tion so that it will no longer suffer 
from the extravagances of the past, 
nor of the disorganization and waste 
which have characterized it for so 
long a period. We have found that 
the old methods have failed and we 
are here to help construct the new 
basis for a more secure and better bal- 
anced development. We hope that 
you have come to this hearing with 
the same spirit which motivates us. 
In the reconstruction of the industry, 
we must eradicate the .age-long blots 
which have made life in this indus- 
try a struggle for survival and not a 
cooperative endeavor to find the solu- 
tion of its special problems. We 
have, therefore, come to this hearing 
with proposals which are not to be 
considered as indicating a bargaining 
position but rather as the demands of 
a group which wishes to expedite the 
hearings and which has given careful 
consideration to the condition and 
needs of the industry, of the workers 
and of the community as a whole. We 
wish to call upon the employing group 
which has submitted this code to re- 
consider their proposals and amend 
their recommendations so that they 
will not invite bargaining but will truly 
reflect the needs of the workers and 
abilities of the industry. 

To direct the thought of those who 
have drafted this code along construc- 
tive lines, I shall analyze the provi- 
sions of this code and indicate very 
specifically the manner in which it 
should be rewritten to make it meet 
the objects of this administration as 
we conceive it and the needs of the 
workers of this industry. 


II. Minimum Wages Proposed 


Wage proposal which has been 
presented is totally inadequate. 

The section of the code on minimum 
wage scales for the manual workers 
reads as follows: 


“Employers in the construction in- 
dustry shall pay wages, giving not less 
than the minimum wage for unskilled 
laborers hereby established, which 
shall be not less than forty cents 
(40¢) per hour, unless the hourly rate 
for the same class of work on July 15, 
1929) was less than forty cents (40¢) 
per hour, in which case the hourly rate 


shall be not less than that of July 15, 
1929, and in no event less than thirty 
cents (30¢) per hour.” 


Such a wage proposal for the un- 
skilled workers indicates lack of care- 
ful thought to the structure of the 
industry. Even a most superficial 
knowledge of its organizations would 
immediately impress one with the fact 
that the unskilled workers constitute 
a relatively small proportion in this 
industry. In fact, the study of the per- 
sons attached to the building industry 
indicates that only 16.5 per cent may 
be classed as unskilled laborers and as 
belonging to the laborer group. In 
the combined building and construc- 
tion industries the semiskilled worker 
constitutes 3.8 per cent and the 
skilled workers 66.9 per cent. Under 


ithese circumstances it is made ap- 


parent that wage minima for the 
larger proportion of the workers in 
the industry have not been established 


\by a proposed code. 


The omission of the minimum rates 
for the occupations above the scale of 
the unskilled laboring class will im- 
mediately lead to that instability and 
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chaos in the industry which has existed 
for the last sseveral decades in all 
those sections where union wage 
standards have not been paid. Not 
to provide for these minima is to in- 
vite cut-throat competition at the ex- 
pense of the worker and to bring down 
the level of wages for the skilled 
‘mechanics to that for the unskilled. 
Such a move would defeat the very 
purposes of the Recovery Act and 
fail to result in any increase of pur- 
chasing power. The entire effort to 
reconstruct the industry would be 
turned into a farce. This is an in- 
dustry with highly skilled workers 
and their standards of payment must 
be met frankly if mass purchasing 
power is to be increased and a reason- 
able degree of uniformity of stand- 
ards is to be maintained to insure fair 
competition. Otherwise, the code 
would give official sanction to and 
tend to perpetuate the manifestly un- 
fair competitive conditions existing 
thruout the industry, due to wide 
variations in wages paid and working 
conditions. In no way does the code 
in its proposals tend to bring about 
even a small degree of equalization in 
the present glaring inequalities of 
wages. 

Fair competition can not be secured 
without some equalization of wages 
for the various levels of workers, par- 
ticularly in this industry, where the 
skilled worker constitutes so substan- 
tial a proportion of the workers. In 
fact, it was President Roosevelt in his 
radio message of July 25, 1933, who 
declared that, “if all employers in 
each competitive group agree to pay 
their workers the same wages, reason- 
able wages, and require the same 
hours, reasonable hours, then higher 
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wages and shorter hours will hurt no 

employer.” This thought, he de- 

clared to be “‘the simple idea which is 

the very heart of the Industrial Re- 

covery Act.” It is, therefore, neces- 

sary in the revision of this code, to 

make it conform more nearly to the 

demands of the Recovery Act and to 

maintain a reasonable degree of fair 

competition, to set not only a mini-\ 
mum for the unskilled but also a mini- | 
mum for the craftsmen and mechan- | 
ics; otherwise, there will be a strong | 
tendency to lower the wages of these 

highly skilled persons. To provide 

no excuse for such evasion we must 

define our classes of workers and pro- 

vide specific minimum rates for each 

class. 


III. Significance of Wages 


Before we consider in any detail 
the wage proposals which have been 
made, a brief view of the significance 
of wages must be presented. In the 
first place, wages and salaries consti- 
tute the mechanism through which a 
large portion of the income of this 
country is redistributed among the 
masses of the population to create the 
purchasing power necessary, if the 
products which have been manufac- 
tured are to find a market. If these 
wages are inadequate to move the 
large stores of goods which have been 
produced or which are available, we 
come to the impasse in which we now 
find ourselves. In the second place, 
wages constitute the sole source of 
buying power of large masses of the 
population. The lack of wages leaves 
persons without any means of acquir- 
ing goods. Wages must, therefore, 
be considered not in terms of an 
hourly or daily or weekly income but 
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more strictly on the basis of an an- 
nual income. Wages must be set so 
as to furnish men with the necessities 
and comforts of life for an entire 
year. In the building industry, in 
normal years, a man usually works 
only about 200 days and his wages, 
therefore, must be so set that he may 
live 365 days inthe year. Not to take 
this into consideration is to doom a 
large portion of our working popula- 
tion to a starvation level and to un- 
dermine the physical condition of 
those who create the wealth of this 
country. In the formulation of wage 
rates for manufacturing industries, 
the underlying concept has usually 
been to set a weekly wage which would 
provide necessities and comforts for 
an entire year. In the building indus- 
try where workers are hired on an 
hourly basis, wage rates must be ad- 
justed so as to provide an adequate 
annual income. 


IV. Inadequacy of Wages Proposed 


It is proposed by this code to set 
the wages of laborers in the building 
industry at 40 cents in those areas 
where wages were previously higher 
and at 30 cents where wages were 
usually set at this sum. In presenting 
these wage rates, the philosophy of 
the predepression days apparently 
prevailed. No thought was given as 
to whether rates as low as 30 cents 
per hour will provide the necessary 
income for establishing a comfortable 
standard of living. On the contrary, 
the prevailing thought was that, since 
in some parts of the country, workers 
had previously been exploited and 
were unsuccessful in raising wages to 
a more desirable level, they should be 
forever doomed to the differential 
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which had previously existed and that 
the effort of this national administra- 
tion to raise wages should be over- 
looked. Moreover, an examination of 
the wage rates which have been paid 
immediately suggests that the pro- 
posed rates do not even maintain the 
wage levels which had previously 
existed. Instead of representing a 
determined effort to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the building industry 
laborers, there is an insidious attempt 
to undermine the gains and advances 
which they have made. 

| To indicate immediately the inade- 
iquacy of the proposed wage rates for 
junskilled labor, one need but review 


‘average hourly entrance rates for un- 


skilled labor which have prevailed in 
this country. In the general contract- 
ing industry wage-entrance wage 
rates in 1929 were about 48 cents per 
hour. During the depression years 
these rates have been consistently re- 
duced. So much so that in 1930 the 
average yearly entrance rate was 47 
cents per hour and in 1933 they had 
already fallen to 38 cents per hour. 
Nevertheless, even this 1933 quoted 
rate is significantly larger than that 
proposed in this code. These rates, 
we must further remind you, are not 
those which are finally attained by un- 
skilled workers but are the original 
entrance rates when persons are hired. 

An examination of the rates of pay 
for unskilled street labor, which cer- 
tainly constitute the very lowest class 
of labor of our working population, 
suggests that the proposed rates are 
very much out of line. According to 
a survey made in 1928, which does 
not represent the high mark in the 
history of American wages, only 14 
per cent of the cities paid their un- 
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skilled street laborers 30 cents per 
hour. The great bulk of the cities, 
66 per cent, paid 40 or more cents per 
hour. In 1932 the number of cities in 
the lower wage brackets had in- 
creased, but we must be guided by 
the levels which had been attained 
during the former year of 1928. The 
maintenance of the latter rates would 
make it possible for us to develop 
that purchasing power which is re- 
quired by this effort to restore indus- 
trial activity in this country. 

Surveys which have been made of 
the wages of the common laborer in 
the building industry indicate, as al- 
ready shown by the above data with 
regard to entrance rates and rates for 
unskilled laborers, that this code must 
provide for a higher wage level than 
that which is being proposed. In the 
report printed by the Engineering 
News Record, it is indicated that 
common labor in the building con- 
struction industry received in 1928 
approximately 56 cents an hour; in 
1929 55 cents; in 1930 56 cents; in 
1931 50 cents; in 1932 43 cents. The 
question which faces us is whether we 
are to permit in the drafting of this 
code the retention of the low wage 
scales which have arisen during this 
depression because of the great 
scarcity of jobs and the keen desire 
of workers to obtain employment at 
any price, or whether we are to try 
to set the wage scale at a level which 
will be more equitable and which 
more nearly answers the economic 
purposes of this National Recovery 
Act. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
not only are the proposed wage rates 
out of line with average rates but are 
far below those which have prevailed 
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in the cities of this country. Even 
the rates which have been paid to 
laborers by employers not bound by 
union agreements have been far 
larger than those which are proposed. 
For example, hod carriers in New 
York received even in 1932 $1 per 
hour, while even in the southern city 
of Birmingham they were paid 40 
cents. In the far western city of San 
Francisco 70 cents per hour was the 
wage paid. In view of such rates, can 
there be any justification for those 
which are being recommended? Fur- 
thermore, we who represent union 
labor can not but view the proposed 
rates as a vicious effort to undermine 
those standards which we have at- 
tained after long struggle and sacri- 
fice. We can not look with favor 
upon any effort which having definitely 
pledged itself to raise wage levels in 
this country, at the same time attempts 
to undermine the wage rates of defi- 
nite groups in the population without 
at the same time assuring them that 
their annual incomes will in no way 
be affected by these revisions in rates. 
Union wage scales for building la- 
borers are definitely higher than those 
which are being recommended. A re- 
view of the rates set in 1933 in some 
40 cities of this country, including 
many southern cities, indicates that 
in no case were those set at any rate 
lower than 50 cents per hour. These 
rates, we wish to indicate, represent 
very decided reductions from the 
scales existing in 1929, when 70 and 
80 cents per hour were the prevailing 
minima for building laborers. 


V. Our Minimum Wage Proposals 


Available statistical information in- 
dicates that the proposed rates will 
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make a decided reduction in the in- 
come of workers. In the determina- 
tion of the rates of pay for workers 
on public works projects, this same 
conclusion was reached and as a result 
the administration set the wage rate 
at 50 cents per hour for the Northern 
Zone, 45 cents per hour for the Cen- 
tral Zone and 40 cents per hour for 
the Southern Zone. These wage 
rates which have been prescribed for 
public works are, we believe, a fair 
compromise between the different 
points of view. We, therefore, be- 
lieve and do hereby recommend that 
in place of the proposals included in 
the printed code the following para- 
graph be substituted: 

“Employers in the construction in- 
dustry shall pay wages (a) not less 
than the minimum rate for unskilled 
labor hereby established which shall 
be not less than 40 cents for the South- 
ern Zone, 45 cents for the Central 
Zone and 50 cents for the Northern 
Zone; which zones are hereinafter 


defined.” 


VI. Causes for Wage Differentials in 
Building Industry 

Skill 

In discussing the wage rates for the 
workers of this industry comparisons 
are ordinarily made with the wages 
paid in other industries. But before 
such direct contrasts are presented, it 
is well to recognize that the wage of 
the building industry worker must 
differ very radically from that for 
workers in other industries. In the 
first place the building trades worker 
is particularly unique in our mechan- 
istic age. The percentage of highly 
skilled workers in manufacturing in- 
dustry who have undergone a long 
period of preliminary training is rela- 


tively small, since only about 23 per 
cent in the New York state manufac- 
turing industries fall into this class of 
skilled workers. The condition in 
the building industry in contrast is 
particularly striking. A summary 
analysis of the census of occupations 
for 1930 indicates conclusively, as we 
have stated before, that 70.6 per cent 
of the workers in the building indus- 
try were definitely classed as skilled 
workers, and that 5.7 per cent in the 
construction industry and 66.9 per 
cent in the combined building and con- 
struction industries belonged to this 
class. In our quickly changing life 
the building industry mechanic stands 
out as one who still possesses great 
skill and has undergone a prolonged 
period of training. 


Apprenticeship 


While apprenticeship has lost all of 
its significance in other industries, it 
still retains its original, if not deeper, 
meaning in the building industry. 
Workers who perform repetitive 
movements under the stimulus of a 
mechanical device can be quickly 
trained. The building industry 
worker, however, works on general 
principles. In performing his de- 
tailed movements he is directed by 
the experience he has gained over a 
long period of years and his familiar- 
ity with the principles of construction. 
He must be carefully tutored for the 
variety of jobs which will confront 
him. Otherwise he is not a qualified 
mechanic. The increasing complex- 
ity of much of the work in the various 
trades of the industry has, moreover, 
made doubly necessary an intensive 
period of training. The scarcity of 
skilled mechanics of which industry 
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complains has made it imperative that 
the original training be particularly 
thorough. The initial sacrifice of the 
worker must be recognized. In nor- 
mal times the apprentice earns dur- 
ing the first few years of his training 
period, a much lower wage than he 
would have received in any other in- 
dustry. Furthermore, he must attend 
the schools which have been estab- 
lished for the purpose and must attain 
a stage of competence which qualifies 
him for the journeymen’s position. 
This sacrifice and persistence must be 
compensated by some more distant 
financial reward, otherwise industry 
will be lacking these trained workers, 
who are the backbone for its develop- 
ment. If we wish to command skilled 
and well-trained workers, some such 
extra compensation as the prevailing 
wage rate of the building industry 


must be continued. The quality of 
the products of this industry must 
otherwise be sacrificed. We must re- 
lax the high standards of workman- 
ship now imposed by municipalities 
and states and must build homes and 
buildings and other structures which 


are inferior. Since our economic or- 
ganization furnishes no awards of 
any significance other than in terms 
of dollars and cents, these facts must 
be recognized by establishing a higher 
wage rate for the building industry 
worker, 


Accidents 


The differential between the build- 
ing industry wage rate and that in 
other industries has likewise been 
justifiably established because of the 
great hazards to which the worker in 
the industry is exposed. Accidents 
among them are many times more 
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numerous and severe than among 
other industries. A direct contrast 
with other industries is furnished by 
the reports of the National Safety 
Council. It indicated that in 1929 
the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents in the construction industry was 
twice that in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. In 1932 the severity rate was 
approximately three times that which 
was found in all industries. The great 
hazard in the industry was the han- 
dling of objects which accounted for 
more than one quarter of all accidents. 
The other major causes were stepping 
on or striking against objects, the 
falls of persons and falling objects. 
Though the worker himself is often 
responsible for the accident, it must 
be recognized that this human factor 
becomes important only where the 
hazards are great and the exposure is 
almost continuous. To compensate 
for this special risk which the worker 
incurs in this industry some special 
reward in the form of a higher wage 
payment is necessary. 

Furthermore, many of the trades 
in the industry are directly exposed to 
definite occupational diseases. The 
best known of these occupational haz- 
ards is lead poisoning, which is partic- 
ularly general among painters and 
sheet metal workers. 


Irregularity of Employment 


Another and even more significant 
factor which has raised the wages of 
building industry workers beyond 
those maintained in other industries 
is the great irregularity of employ- 
ment. To be able to maintain a satis- 
factory annual income in view of these 
irregularities, a larger hourly rate 
must be maintained. To live 365 
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days a year on the earnings of 200 
days requires that the daily rates be 
set at a high level. Though labor is 
primarily interested in actual annual 
earnings, the failure of industry to 
organize its operations properly, to 
regulate employment and to stabilize 
the work has made it necessary—in 
fact, imperative—for labor to de- 
mand constant wage increases to com- 
pensate for lost time, and to apply 
pressure upon industry to improve its 
operations by regularizing employ- 
ment in the industry. 

To prove that employment in this 
industry is seasonal does not require a 
long brief. However, it may be well 
to describe some of the more im- 
portant findings so that there may be 
no question of the difficulties of the 
building industry worker to earn, 
even in normal times, as much as that 
which is obtained by workers in other 
industries with less skill. A study of 
conditions in Philadelphia in 1920 for 
various crafts indicates that there 
were only about 275 days during the 
year which the worker might call 
effective working days. Of this total 
number the worker was actually em- 
ployed only about 189 days. In other 
words the mechanic in that year lost 
approximately 86 days, or 31 per cent 
of the possible working days. While 
the theoretical earnings for the skilled 
crafts in that industry was about 
$2,000 per year, the actual earnings 
were not more than $1,600 and in 
some cases as low as $1,200. Evi- 
dence of these comparatively low an- 
nual actual earnings of workers in the 
building industry may be obtained 
from studies in other cities as well. 
In Boston in 1921 it was found that 
only 25 per cent of the men had 
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steady work at any one time. Work- 
ers are generally without employment 
about 25 per cent of their time. In 
New York studies for 1922 bear out 
this conclusion. Even during the 
great boom period, only about 83 per 
cent of the workers were on the aver- 
age employed during any one year. 
In Rochester, N. Y., a survey for 
1923 reports that actual earnings 
were only about 72 per cent of full- 
time earnings. In Ohio in recent 
years a comparison of the number em- 
ployed in a month of minimum em- 
ployment as compared with a month 
of maximum employment indicates 
that these percentages have not va- 
ried much during the last decade. 
In fact, the 1929 census of construc- 
tion made by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau records the fact that in 
the month of January, which was the 
month of minimum employment of 
the year, the number employed was 
56.2 per cent of the maximum number 
employed during that year. 
Employment in the construction 
industry is irregular and is character- 
ized by its hourly nature. Not only 
do seasons of the year and weather 
control its operations but it is affected 
also by the promptness with which 
materials are furnished at a job and 
by the eff-iency with which opera- 
tions are integrated. Further, men 
must lose time visiting many projects 
which may be underway in their local- 
ity, in their efforts to obtain jobs. The 
great irregularity of employment 
which exists robs the worker of much 
of his earnings. For these reasons we 
must see to it that our hourly rates 
are so set as to compensate for lost 
time. Only when the industry will 
have become so organized as to guar- 
antee employment, may any appeal be 
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made to the workers to forego this 
differential for irregularity of employ- 
ment which is now contained in their 
hourly rate. Until such time it is 
necessary and justifiable to ask for 
the retention of the wage rates we 
propose. 


Physical Demands of the 
Employments 

A fourth consideration which 
should be considered in fixing the wage 
rate in the building industry is the 
compensation for the great physical 
demands which are imposed upon 
him by his employment. The jobs in 
the industry are not only extremely 
hazardous, as has already been indi- 
cated, but are very exhausting and 
require continuous physical exertion. 
Many devices have been introduced to 
facilitate the labors of the building 


industry worker but they have not as 
yet been effective in bringing it to the 
level of other industries. 
Furthermore, the worklife span of 
the employees, particularly those en- 
gaged on new construction is ex- 


tremely short. Accidents and other 
direct hazards and physical exhaus- 
tion intervene to shorten the active 
work years. Some compensation 
must be provided in the wage rate for 
this factor so that the worker may, 
when he is no longer able to continue 
his regular occupation, maintain him- 
self in independence. A rate as low 
as that maintained for other indus- 
tries will not furnish the required 
funds, as these other employments do 
not present so serious a problem in 
this respect. 


Standards of Living 


Correlated with the above cause 
for a wage differential is the stand- 
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ard of living which the building in- 
dustry worker must maintain. He 
must be physically prime at all time, 
otherwise he is unable to perform his 
work satisfactorily. His food con- 
sumption as well as his facilities for 
relaxation must be superior to those 
of the workers of most other indus- 
tries. If these are not adequately 
furnished, the worklife span of the 
building trades worker will be short- 
ened and his need for supplementary 
assistance will be increased. 


VI. Proposed Wage Provisions 


In view of all these considerations, 
therefore, we propose that, the fol- 
lowing be substituted for Section 3, as 
submitted of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Construction Indus- 


try. 
Section 3. Minimum Wages 


After the effective date of this 
code, employers in the building con- 
struction industry shall pay: 

(a) Not less than the minimum 
rate of wages for unskilled labor 
hereby established, which shall be not 
less than 40 cents for the Southern 
Zone, 45 cents for the Central Zone 
and 50 cents for the Northern Zone, 
as hereinafter defined. The mini- 
mum rates for semiskilled workers 
and helpers in these respective areas 
shall be 65, 75 and 85 cents, and for 
skilled workers $1, $1.10 and $1.20, 
provided, however, that higher wages 
may be set in the supplemental codes 
for the individual occupations, and 
provided furthermore that the above 
designated minimum rates are not to 
be used in discriminating against as- 
sistants, helpers, apprentices and serv- 
ing laborers who work with and serve 
skilled journeymen mechanics, and 
who are not to be termed as “unskilled 
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laborers,” and provided furthermore 
that existing wage differentials be- 
tween occupations shall be main- 
tained. 

(b) Not less than the minimum 
rates of wages for accounting, clerical 
and office employees hereby estab- 
lished as follows: $15 per week in the 
Southern Zone, $15.50 per week in 
the Central Zone, and $16.60 per 
week in the Northern Zone. 

(c) Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to apply to employees 
whose rates of wages are established 
for specific projects by competent gov- 
ernment authority in accordance with 
law or with rates of wages established 
by labor agreements now in force, 
where such minimum rates are higher 
than those set forth hereinabove. 

(d) The three zones into which 
the United States shall be divided for 
the purposes of this code of fair com- 
petition shall be as follows: 


Southern Zone 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. 


Central Zone 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Utah, Califor. 
nia, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, Nevada 
and District of Columbia. 


Northern Zone 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois, lowa, North Da- 
kota, Montana and Washington. 


(e) An employer shall pay not less 
than the established minimum rate of 


pay regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is compensated on the basis of 
a time rate or piecework perform- 
ance, 

(f) An employer shall make pay- 
ment of all wages as due in lawful 
currency, or by negotiable check, 
therefore payable on demand. The 
employer or his agents shall accept no 
rebates directly or indirectly on such 
wages, nor give anything of value or 
extend favors to any person for the 
purpose of influencing rates of wages 
or the working conditions of his em- 
ployees. No employer shall be per- 
mitted to hold in arrears any wages. 
These wages shall be exempt from 
any payments for pensions, insurance, 
or sick benefits other than those vol- 
untarily paid by the wage-earner or 
any other form of benefit or rebate. 

(g) The hourly wage rate of all 
occupations affected by the code which 
were on August I, 1933, assigned to 
an hourly rate level in excess of the 
hourly minimum rates stipulated by 
the code shall be increased by a sum 
which will maintain the wage differ- 
entials existing between the various 
groups of occupations on August |, 
1933. And nothing in this code shall 
be considered as a justification for 
paying any worker a rate of pay lower 
than that received before the adop- 
tion of the code. 


To avoid debate, and to expedite 
the presentation of the code of fair 
competition to the President of the 
United States, we are presenting the 
rates adopted by the Public Works 
Administration. We believe that no 
objection should be made to them 
since they already represent a com- 
promise and it would be wholly un- 
reasonable to demand a further com- 
promise between these compromise 
rates and a lower scale proposed by 
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the employing group. The rates are 
the result of careful consideration by 
the statisticians and economists of the 
Department of Labor and Treasury 
and should be accepted with no argu- 
ment. A study of the wage rates for 
the skilled and semiskilled workers 
immediately indicates the reasonable- 
ness as well as the justifiability of 
adopting them. They do not repre- 
sent any wage increases. On the con- 
trary, they mean very significant re- 
ductions in many places. 

Between 1929 and 1932 the cuts 
have been so numerous and sharp that 
in many occupations the decline was 
about 28 per cent and the general 
rate of reduction was approximately 
15 per cent. We have been told re- 


peatedly during this entire period that 
every wage cut would bring with it a 
significant increase in the amount of 


work. And in no case that has come 
to our attention has this increase in 
employment followed the adoption of 
a lower wage scale. We declare that 
wages can not be cut any further. And 
in those localities where the reductions 
have been most serious, some of the 
loss must be restablished. The wage 
rates which we are proposing set a low 
level of wages for workers in the in- 
dustry. Labor is making these tre- 
mendous sacrifices for the good of the 
industry and hopes that this effort will 
be fully recognized and the employ- 
ing group will take cognizance of this 
fact in their revision of the code for 
final approval. 

Two issues remain to be discussed 
in connection with this wage problem, 
concerning which there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding and 
loose thinking. In the first place, 
there is the question of the ability of 
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the industry to pay these wages, and 
in the second place, the effect of this 
scale of wages on the revival of the 
building industry. We have no doubt 
about the ability of the industry to 
pay these rates. We furthermore de- 
clare that the rates which are being 
proposed are sufficiently low to enable 
construction to proceed along its nor- 
mal channels. The moot problem of 
the industry is not the wage issue. 
Its troubles lie deeper. The solution 
of its difficulties should be sought not 
in undermining the standard of the 
workers, which we are trying to main- 
tain, but in tackling its financial and 
organizational problems and finding 
a direct solution for them. 


VI. Ability of the Industry to Pay 
These Wages 

The wage rates contained in our 
proposal can be easily and equitably 
supported by the industry without a 
perceptible increase in the total costs 
borne by the industry. When the 
operation of the American building 
industry is placed under a code of 
fair competition under the National 
Recovery Administration, it will be- 
come possible, for the first time in his- 
tory, to reduce so drastically the enor- 
mously wasteful competitive practices 
prevailing in the industry as to make 
our wage proposals appear unduly 
conservative in proportion. 

I do not intend to dwell on the 
many and different aspects of the ne- 
cessity for an adequate wage in the 
construction industry. I do intend to 
assert, however, that adequate wages 
are essential for economical and 
profitable industrial operation and 
that, on the basis of the best available 
information, it can be proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the industry 
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is fully capable of paying these and 
even higher wages without increasing 
the total cost of building. 

First of all, building industry has 
always tended in the periods of in- 
creased operations toward a dispro- 
portionate increase in the margin of 
profits in the total cost of building. 
To quote Prof. William Haber, an 
outstanding authority on the building 
industry, “If. reported corporate 
profits of the industry are to be taken 
as an index of its prosperity, returns 
of 11 per cent for 1926 and 10.3 per 
cent for 1927 compare most favor- 
ably with 7.9 per cent and 6.3 per cent 
respectively for these years in manu- 
facturing.”’ In considering these fig- 
ures we must bear in mind that these 
reported corporate profits underesti- 
mate the total profits of the industry. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the proportion of total cost 
of construction of buildings charge- 
able to labor in 15 specified cities in 
1932 ranged from 27 to 31 per cent 
in the Southern Zone, from 34 to 36 
per cent in the Central Zone, and 34 
to 41 per cent in the Northern Zone. 
But it is recognized that the basis for 
such estimates is limited in that it does 
not represent a number of factors en- 
tering the building costs, such as con- 
tractor’s overhead and profits, finan- 
cial and promotion charges (which 
alone constitute almost a third of the 
total cost), technical improvements 
in machinery and variations in the 
efficiency of labor. When all these 
factors are carefully considered, we 
find that wages represent an average 
of 25 cents of the building dollar. 

Furthermore, unit costs will also 
be reduced by the increased produc- 
tivity of the worker during the shorter 


work-day which we are proposing in 
this code. There is incontestable 
proof to substantiate this statement. 
A study conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service indicates 
that under a 10-hour day the average 
productivity of a worker performing 
muscular handwork, which most 
nearly approaches the building indus- 
try occupations, is about 81.9 per cent 
of the maximum performed any time 
during the day. During an 8-hour 
day, the average was 92.9 per cent. 
In other words, there had been a 10 
per cent increase in efficiency by the 
reduction from a 10 to an 8-hour day. 
The reduction from an 8 to a 6-hour 
day will raise the maximum and would 
make for a much higher level of at- 
tainment which would more nearly ap- 
proximate 100 per cent. Further- 
more, evidence on accidents suggests 
very similar conclusions. The shorter 
the day the less likelihood is there of 
accidents. Particularly is this true 
for muscular work where the effect 
of a long day is most evident. More 
work will be performed per hour 
under this shorter workperiod ar- 
rangement since the employee will be 
more productive and be less inter- 
rupted by accidents. 

It is evident that a 20 per cent in- 
crease in wages, for example, would 
increase the total cost of construction 
by less than 5 per cent, and a 40 per 
cent increase in wages would raise the 
cost of construction by less than 10 
per cent. When in this code we are 
not asking for increases, but accepting 
substantial reductions, it is evident 
that there is now a very real possibil- 
ity of reducing the total cost through 
the elimination of the most vicious 
financial and competitive wasteful 
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practices. The position of the indus- 
trialists who plead inability to accept 
the wages set by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration is therefore untenable. 

The cost of financing the average 
building is excessive and is one of the 
most important causes of the high 
cost of housing. A study made by 
consulting architects of the New York 
Housing Commission estimates that 
27 cents of the building dollar go for 
original promotion and financing. 
This brings the cost of financing above 
the cost of either labor, materials or 
land. Building loans are frequently 
made at exorbitant rates of interest 
often ranging from 1§ and 20 to 25 
and 30 per cent per year. 

To these unjustified and economi- 
cally wasteful interest rates must be 
added the financial burden thrown up- 
on the industry by bonding and surety 
companies. A large number of these 
companies bond contractors of ques- 
tionable ability and ethics. Many 
such contractors are able to exist 
chiefly because bonding companies or 
similar institutions finance them. In- 
tense competition among them is re- 
sponsible for lax investigation of the 
contractor or the project. Bonds are 
issued to contractors who either are 
totally unable to complete a contract, 
or who could do so only under condi- 
tions which would make them a real 
social menace. 

In the light of these considerations 
it is dificult to understand why the 
burden of the argument for reduced 
cost should be placed upon the wage 
bill, and not upon the wasteful meth- 
ods of financing and promotion, as 
well as upon other sore spots now 
existing in the industry. 
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Waste of Competitive Bidding 


Perhaps the largest portion of 
waste in building industry is charge- 
able to the practice of competitive 
bidding. 

A general contractor determines 
his cost by submitting the project to 
a number of subcontractors for their 
bids. The subcontractors, in turn, re- 
peat the process by asking bids from 
sub-subcontractors, who after securing 
figures from the material dealers, add 
their estimate of labor cost, overhead 
and profit. As one contractor put it: 
“I have been a subcontractor of a sub 
who subbed from the subcontractor of 
the general contractor.” 

Consider the waste inherent in this 
system: If a project involves twenty- 
five trades, which is not uncommon, 
and six general contractors are bid- 
ding for it, from 200 to 300 firms may 
contribute to the preliminary estimate. 

Under the bidding system, the suc- 
cessful bidder must take the cost of 
all his unsuccessful bids out of the 
contracts he is awarded. 

It has been determined that the 
builder doing competitive work esti- 
mates on ten jobs, on the average, be- 
fore he gets one. With the average 
cost of an estimate taken at about 
$75, on outlay of $750 must be made 
before a contract is secured, $675 of 
which is added to the builder’s over- 
head, chargeable to the job he does 
get. 

Thus, in the words of an engineer 
of many years experience, “The un- 
bridled wasteful competition has 
loaded the business with a crushing 
weight of overhead charges; com- 
pelled the substitution of inferior 
for superior quality; has destroyed 
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craftsmanshsip; and has converted | tion costs; from the chaotic system of 


the business into a speculation.” 


competitive bidding under contract- 


Practically all of the industry is in| ing; and from antiquated building 


the hands of men whose position ap- | 
proaches that of brokers. Function- | 


codes. Other losses due to the un- 
necessarily seasonal character of the 


ing as a broker, the contractor agrees | industry alone run into hundreds of 
to assemble the integral parts for a \ millions of dollars. 


certain price. To obtain compensa- 
tion by way of a commission, and 
doing so under a low bid, the contrac- 
tor strives to assemble the cheapest 
parts available. In other words, it 
is to his benefit to pay the lowest pos- 
sible wage. 

Waste in this industry results from 
the practice of maintaining neither 
permanent equipment nor steady la- 
bor force. 

Construction workers are seldom 
employed continuously. Authorities 


in the industry have found that labor 
turnover is over 99 per cent. For 
example, one man in the course of five 


and one-half years worked for 
seventy-six different contractors and 
was hired 108 times. No matter how 
large a firm, a steady stream of work 
has never been maintained. Thus 
the enormous waste inherent in con- 
tracting vitally affects every branch 
and department of the industry. 
Operation of antiquated building 
codes is also directly responsible for 
much of the waste in the industry. 
Hundreds of cities have building 
codes adopted more than a decade 
ago and never since revised. Enor- 
mous waste results from failure to 
conform to the latest discoveries of 
science, modern methods, and modern 
residential and industrial require- 
ments. 
| We have considered the tremen- 
dous extent of waste directly arising 
from excessive financing and promo- 


The President’s Conference on Un- 
employment on ‘Seasonal Operation 
in Construction,” stated that “‘with- 
out fear of contradiction both from 
an engineering and quality standpoint 
any type of modern building construc- 
tion can be accomplished, and most 
classes of engineering construction 
fully as well, in the winter months as 
at other seasons.” The same com- 
mittee maintains that through the 
elimination of winter inactivity there 
will result: (1) Savings in labor cost 
of some 2% per cent of total cost 
through greater productivity; (2) 
Elimination of much of the seasonal 
price fluctuations in materials; (3) A 
saving of three to six months’ time in 
interest on capital; (4) Lessening of 
freight congestion, resulting in better 
material deliveries; and many other 
advantages to the industry and to the 
worker. 

In addition to this, there are losses 
resulting from lack of job planning, 
inadequate cost records, absence of 
production and efficiency standards; 
lack of proper equipment; design du- 
plication and waste of materials. 

Taken together, all this unneces- 


| sary waste mounts up to a staggering 


figure which plays so predominant a 
part in the total cost of construction 
that the cost of labor is completely 
overshadowed. I say most emphati- 
cally that the industry must put its 
house in order before it has the right 
to criticise the very modest and re- 
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iduced wage scale set by the Public 
| Works Administration and contained 


\in our proposals. 


VII. Effect of Wage Scales on Re- 
vival of Building Activity 


There is no more serious cause of 
loose thinking in connection with the 
discussion of the effect of wages upon 
building construction than the failure 
to recognize that the National Re- 
covery movement is establishing a 
new price level by its very acts. On 
the whole, prices of commodities have 
already shown a tendency to go up 
and there is every indication that this 
trend will continue. Already- infor- 
mation relating to the cost of build- 
ing materials indicates that the low 
point in prices was attained in Feb- 
ruary of the current year. By May 
the average 1932 level was reached 


and by July 1933 the average level for 


1931 was exceeded. In our confer- 
ences on the codes of building mate- 
rial manufacturers and wholesalers, 
there has been every warning that the 
increased cost of conducting business 
under the regulations of the N. R. A. 
will result in steep price rises. The 
beginning of the tendency toward 
soaring prices is evident and has 
already reflected itself in the cost of 
living. The low point in the cost of 
living was reached in April of the 
present year. During the three fol- 
lowing months a 3.7 per cent increase 
had taken place. In view of these 
rises, it is difficult to calculate the 
exact price level which will be at- 
tained, and the prices at which build- 
ings will be profitably constructed and 
sold. All we can say is that in view 
of these steep rises the wages adopted 
by the Public Works Administration, 
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and now recommended by the repre- 
sentatives of Labor as a logical com- 
promise, are reasonable and will prob- 
ably be considered very low when the 
future price changes will have become 
a matter of historic record. It is un- 
safe to argue that the proposed wage 
rates will impede building activity 
without assuming that the price level 
of the low point in the depression will 
be maintained for more than a year 
or two. Since the latter is improb- 
able, the opposition to the proposed 
rates is unjustified. 

The distribution of purchasing 
power which will result from the ef- 
forts of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration will likewise stimulate 
much of the building additions, altera- 
tions and repair work which has been 
delayed for some time, since persons 
had not the funds to engage in such 
work. A large volume of such work 
is available and will be immediately 
entered upon if attention is called to 
the need for such improvements. 
With the development of a conscious 
and well-balanced program in this di- 
rection under the supervision of the 
local code authority, we are certain 
that this type of work will assume 
great importance during the transi- 
tional period. 

Again, I wish to repeat that wages 
will not constitute the deterrent to 
building activity, if any such will exist, 
but rather these impediments will be 
unjustified rises in the costs of build- 
ing materials, unduly high costs of 
financing, unnecessary wastes in the 
management of construction projects, 
excessive irregularity of activity, lack 
of adequate dovetailing of jobs, in- 
ordinate numbers of accidents, badly 
informed and incapable contractors, 
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managerial inefficiency and incompe- 
tent workers. The wage rates pro- 
posed by the labor organizations are 
really compromises to which we ac- 
cede only because the emergency is 
great and the urgency toward build- 
ing activity is still greater. Further- 
more, in making these sacrifices, we 
wish to feel certain that industry will 
make direct moves through its na- 
tional and local agencies to organize 
itself and clean up all of those major 
sources of inefficiency, waste and ex- 
cessive cost which weigh down heavily 
upon it. With such a double program 
we feel certain that the industry can 
begin to perform its proper function 
in the community. 


Maximum Hours 


One of the major problems in the 
building construction industry is un- 


employment. One of the primary 
purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is to provide employ- 
ment for thosq at present out of jobs. 
It is difficult to see how the hourly 
schedules proposed in the code will 
fulfill this purpose of the Act, by re- 
absorbing any significant number of 
the workers attached to the building 
construction industry. 

In view of these considerations, it 
is labor’s proposal that employers in 
the construction industry shall not, 
after the effective date of this code, 
employ any person: 

(a) In excess of a maximum of 30 
hours per week, consisting of 5 days 
of 6 hours each, excluding employees 
engaged in professional, executive or 
supervisory capacity earning more 
than $50 per week and those engaged 
in cases of emergency work requiring 
the protection of life and property. 


Supervisors are hereby defined as 
those who perform no manual work. 
Nor shall any person previously not 
employed at supervisory work be per- 
mitted to be termed “supervisor” to 
defeat the provisions of this code. 
No employment is to be permitted on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or legal holidays. 
Persons employed beyond the 6 hours 
in any one day, 30 hours in any one 
week, on Saturdays, Sundays, or legal 
holidays shall be paid twice the nor- 
mal rate. 

(b) Employers shall not employ 
accounting, clerical or office employees 
in any office or in any place or man- 
ner for more than 40 hours in any 
one week, excluding employees in 
managerial or executive capacities. 

(c) Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to apply to employees 
whose hours of labor are established 
for specific projects by competent gov- 
ernmental authority acting in accord- 
ance with law or with hours of work 
established by labor agreements now 
in force, where such hours are less 
than those set forth hereinabove. 

(d) No employee shall be en- 
gaged by one or more employers for 
a longer period than the maximum 
number of hours herein permitted for 
one day, one week or one month. 

(e) Each employer shall post in 
conspicuous places at each job and at 
offices the provisions relating to labor 
conditions, minimum wages, and 
maximum hours under this code. 

(f) An employer shall so adminis- 
ter work in his charge as to provide 
the maximum practicable continuity 
of employment for his work force. 

(g) Employers who personally 
perform manual work or are engaged 
in mechanical operations shall be regu- 
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lated by the same maximum number 
of hours that are provided in this code 
to regulate the employees. 
Unemployment in the construction 
industry is closely tied up with the 
situation of the building construction 
industry as a whole. During the de- 
pression the industry has declined 
steadily. The index number of con- 
struction in 1928 was 17 per cent 
greater than it had been on the aver- 
age for the period from 1923-1925. 
Comparing the building contracts 
awarded in June 1933, with this aver- 
age our figures show that the index 
number of construction contracts 
awarded had fallen to 21. This is a 


condition which has brought in its 
wake much more unemployment than 
that prevailing in the average manu- 
facturing industry. For example, for 
the period of the first eight months 


in 1933, the various trade unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reported an average of 
69 per cent of all their members out 
of work; unions in other industries, 
also members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, reported for the 
same period an average of only 33 
per cent. That is to say, during the 
first eight months of 1933, only 31 
out of every 100 union men attached 
to the building industry were working. 

Even of those employed half the 
number were working only part time. 
These union figures of unemployment 
are supported by other investigations 
among building trades workers. In 
Buffalo, in 1932, an average of only 
15.6 per cent of the construction 
workers were, employed full time and 
18.6 per cent, part time, while 65.8 
per cent were totally unemployed. 
This may be contrasted with unem- 
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ployment in the trade and transporta- 
tion, where only 25.5 per cent of the 
workers were totally employed and 
53-3. per cent were employed full 
time, and 21.2 per cent part time. 
This is indicative of the unemploy- 
ment situation in the building trades 
all over the country. The provisions 
of this code must be viewed prin- 
cipally with the idea of putting back 
to work as quickly as possible, that 
large number of building industry 
workers who, during the past four 
years, have had little or no employ- 
ment. In any such attempt we must 
keep in mind the fact that the 40-hour 
week has already become the normal 
full-time working week in the indus- 
try. In 1932 85 per cent of the union 
workers were covered by agreements 
providing for 40 hours or less per 
week. That this is too long a work- 
week is amply proven by the continued 
unemployment in the industry. 

The shortest route to increased em- 
ployment is through a reduction of the 
maximum work-week. The stipula-! 
tions of the code, as presented, do not! 
envisage any such reduction of hours. | 
Though its provisions indicate a 35-| 
hour week, and presumably acknowl-| 
edges the need for a radical reduction | 
in the hours of work, the code actually 
provides for 48 hours in any one week 
during a period of six months and de- 
stroys any apparent limitation of 
hours under 48. Such a provision in- 
vites the evasion of the 35-hour maxi- 
mum week which it is the purpose of 
this code to establish. 

We wish to point out, furthermore, 
that the proposed 35-hour week is too 
long a work-week to reemploy more 
than an insignificant portion of the 
idle building trades workers. The es- 











tablishment of such a week would de- 
lay the reabsorption of the unem- 
ployed, if not create more unemploy- 
ment since the prevailing number of 
hours actually worked in many in- 
stancés are less than the proposed 35- 
hour week, as for example, in New 
York State, where, in the first five 
months of 1933, the average actual 
work-week for employed workers was 
30.2 hours. 

A sharp reduction in hours is now 
essential under this code to bring em- 
ployment in the industry back to its 
predepression level. We maintain 
that the 30-hour week is the longest 
work-week which can be considered if 
the essential purpose of the Act is ful- 
filled, and any considerable number 
of the unemployed workers attached 
to the building trades are reemployed. 


Mechanization of the Processes 
of Production 


There is a further element to be 
considered in the effort to put men 
back to work by a shortening of the 
work-week. The building industry is 
one in which mechanization of the 
processes of production is proceeding 
at a rapid pace. Any increase in the 
volume of production will imme- 
diately bring in its wake further me- 
chanization and this will prevent a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of workers reemployed. There is at 
present available an efficient machine, 
at a reasonable price, for almost every 
operation in the building industry for- 
merly done by hand. Some of these 
machines have already replaced hand 
labor to a degree which is extremely 
serious from the point of view of the 
workers concerned. One machine 
used in ditch digging replaces 44 men; 
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a mechanical shovel replaces 62 men. 
Where a few years ago machinery was 
used only in construction work on 
roads and railways, and on large-scale 
projects, today on even the smallest 
construction jobs many of the proc- 
esses have become either wholly or 
partially mechanized. A recent sur- 
vey by the Engineering News Record 
indicates that in 1932 a worker was 
on the average about 19 per cent more 
productive than in 1926. Itis reason- 
able to assume, we believe, that this 
mechanization of the building proc- 
esses, already well advanced, will not 
remain even at its present level and 
that, unless such mechanization is ac- 
companied by a constantly shortened 
work-week, many construction work- 
ers will fail to find jobs under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. We can not rely 
exclusively upon the increase in build- 
ing activity to furnish reemployment. 
We must accomplish much of this goal 
by a 30-hour week. 


Minimum Age 
Section 5. 


We propose to substitute the fol- 
lowing clause in place of the one in- 
cluded in the code: 


“An employer in the construction 


‘industry shall not employ any person 


under the age of 18 years, provided, 
however, that minors above the age 
of 16 may be employed as office boys, 


\water boys and architects’ appren- 


tices.” 


This request is a very reasonable 
one, since twelve of the largest states 
in the Union have already fixed 18 
years as the minimum age for employ- 
ment in the construction work, includ- 
ing repair or demolition work. The 
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hazards in this industry are extremely 
great. Employment in it should be 
delayed until such time as workers are 
fully matured and are able to carry 
the burden of physical effort which is 
required in it. We shall leave fur- 
ther elaboration of this point to per- 
sons who are more particularly pre- 
pared to explain the need for setting 
the maximum at 18 years. Labor has, 
during the last decade, insisted upon 
setting the age at this minimum and 
we believe it is wholly desirable to 
make the age of 18 years apply 
throughout the land. 


Welfare 
Section 5 (a). Labor Welfare 


Every employer shall adequately 
provide for the welfare and safety of 
his workmen. He shall comply with 
all national, state and local ordinances 
and provisions for safety codes re- 
ferring to safety measures and the 
welfare of workers insofar as the 
same may apply to his special type of 
work, and protect his employees by 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 


Section 6 


+. 

“We recommend that the words 
“labor organization” be inserted after 
the phrase “any National Trade As- 
sociation”’ so that the clause will now 
read: 


“Amendments to or revisions of 
this code may be proposed by the Na- 
tional Administrative Committee or 
any national trade association, labor 
organization, or professional body 
representative of any recognized func- 
tional division within the construction 
industry and when approved in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
shall become binding upon the con- 
struction industry.” 
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Administration 


Section 7 


Inasmuch as labor has a vital in- 
terest in the affairs of this industry, 
we propose that definite provisions’ 
be made for representation on the con-| 
trol boards and authorities of these in-| 
dustries. We, therefore, recommend 
that the following paragraphs be sub- 
stituted for the present provisions in 
Section 7: 


Section 7. Administrative Committee 


To effectuate the purposes of this 
code and of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and to provide for ad- 
ministration and coordination within 
the construction industry, there is es- 
tablished a ‘“‘National Administrative 
Committee”’ which shall consist of the 
Policy Committee of the Construction 
League of the United States, as that 
committee is from time to time con- 
stituted and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of labor of the unions char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor, one nonvoting member each, 
representing the Administrator, the 
Labor Advisory Board and the Con- 
sumers Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, and 
one nonvoting member representing 
the Public Works Administration. 
This committee shall have authority 
to establish such subcommittees and 
state, regional or local committees, 
subcommittees or agencies with such 
delegated powers, as it may deem 
necessary, and this committee may at 
any time and from time to time re- 

uire of any employer, trade associa- 
tion or professional body in the con- 
struction industry any information re- 
lating to wages of employees, hours 
of labor or other conditions of or in 
the construction industry pertaining to 
the provisions or the operation of this 
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code, and may, and at the request of 
the Administrator, shall from time to 
time present to him such information 
or reports as he may require; and this 
committee may, and at the request of 
the Administrator shall present to 
him such recommendations, as to con- 
ditions in the construction industry as 
they may develop, as he may specify, 
together with such other recommen- 
dations as in the opinion of the com- 
mittee may tend to effectuate the 
operation of the provisions of this 
code or any supplemental code pro- 
posed or made a part of this code or 
the policy of the Meteo Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

These subcommittees, authorities 
or agencies shall be so constituted 
that, where the interest, conditions 
and welfare of labor are involved, a 
labor adviser shall be attached to 
them, appointed by the organizations 
as hereinafter described with the 
right to submit opinions on all matters 
relating to the conditions and welfare 
of labor considered by the subcommit- 
tee, authorities and/or agencies, and 
shall have the authority to propose 
for consideration of said subcommit- 
tee, authority and/or agency such 
matters as relate to the condition and 
welfare of labor, provided, however, 
that no such adviser need be attached 
if a joint conference board is estab- 
lished as hereinafter provided. 

In the divisions of this industry 
where duly representative labor or- 
ganizations exist, either nationally or 
locally, and these represent substan- 
tially all of the employees in the area 
under consideration, a Joint Confer- 
ence Board shall be established to con- 
sider all matters relating to the con- 
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ditons and welfare of labor in that 
area. Their findings shall be pre- 
sented to the body in charge of en- 
forcing the terms of the code in the 
above-mentioned area. Such agree- 
ments as are entered into by the repre- 
sentatives of employers and em- 
ployees shall be binding on the entire 
area. 

In the divisions of this industry 
where no duly representative organ- 
ization exists and an authority, sub- 
committee and/or agency is estab- 
lished to enforce the terms of the code 
of fair competition for that division 
or area, a labor advisor shall be at- 
tached to that code authority and he 
shall be appointed by the Labor Ad- 
visory Board. 

The labor representatives shall sub- 
mit orally or written opinions on all 
matters relating to conditions and wel- 
fare of labor considered by the Board, 
shall have the authority to propose 
for consideration of the Board such 
matters relating to conditions and 
welfare of labor, shall have access to 
all information and records collected 
by the committee on the Code of Fair 
Competition, shall be presented and 
participate in the discussions con- 
ducted at the meetings of the commit- 
tee on the Code of Fair Competition, 
shall file with the Administrator from 
time to time opinions from the point 
of view of labor interests on all rec- 
ords submitted by the code authority, 
and shall have free access to the work- 
ers of the industry to ascertain their 
attitude and views on all matters re- 
lating to their interest which are here 
being considered by the Board, or 
which may be proposed for consid- 
eration. 





THE UPRISING OF THE TWENTY 
THOUSAND 


FANNIA M. CoHN 


Executive Secretary, Educational Department, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 


LD and young, men and 
women, Jew and Gentile, 
white and colored, American 

and foreign born, the sons and daugh- 
ters of many nationalities and races— 
tens of thousands of them—ignoring 
the downpour of rain, gathered in the 
garment center on August 21 to cele- 
brate a victory. 

Only five days before a call had 
come from the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union to lay down 
their work. The call was answered 
by an overwhelming response that sur- 
prised both friend and foe. Not only 
New York, but from New Jersey and 
Connecticut they had poured out of 
the workshops in such multitudes that 
enough meeting space could not be 
found for the great army of workers 
determined not to return to their ma- 
chines, their needles, cutting boards, 
or pressing irons, until they had assur- 
ance that the sweatshops were gone 
for all time. From bitter experience 
they have known that this goal could 
not be achieved except with the aid of 
a strong dressmakers’ union, a part of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

“The Uprising of the Sixty Thou- 
sand!” It was news for the attention 
of the world. Throughout the coun- 
try the press carried columns upon 
columns of description of the condi- 
itions under which the dressmakers 
have toiled for a pittance, not enough 
to keep body and soul together. The 
short and inspiring strike of the dress- 


makers at once commended the atten- 
tion of the front page. Cables were 
kept busy flashing reports of the ““Up- 
rising of the Sixty Thousand” to in- 
terested audiences abroad. The 
dressmakers of New York and sur- 
rounding cities suddenly discovered 
that they had become a power. 

It was not an ordinary strike that 
the public had watched during these 
five days—this “Uprising of Sixty 
Thousand” human beings making the 
clothes worn by the women of the 
country. It was an outburst of long 
pent-up resentment, of a protest 
against conditions brought about by 
four years of depression, which had 
robbed the dressmakers of those 
standards of wages and decency for 
which countless numbers of them had 
struggled for over twenty-five years, 
and for which many had given even 
their lives. 

Credit for the successful five-day 
strike is due to both a militant, cour- 
ageous, and determined rank and file, 
and the clear thinking, alert and 
devoted leadership guiding them. 
Through their combined efforts the 
main object of the walkout—to fix the 
responsibility for working conditions 
on the jobbers, whose practice of 
maintaining low prices by letting out 
their work to dozens of different 
submanufacturers, or contractors, was 
the chief cause of the return of that 
monster, the sweatshop—was clearly 
placed before the court of public opin- 
ion, and general attention focused on 
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the efforts to obtain a constructive eco- 
nomic program for an important in- 
dustry. 


The strikers insisted on shorter 
hours, necessary not only for their 
health and physical and mental devel- 
opment, but now also for economic 
recovery, in order to reemploy and 
put purchasing power into the hands 
of the thousands of dressmakers 
thrown out of work. The strikers 
also insisted on a minimum wage 
which would ensure them a decent 
standard of living, and they de- 
manded a measure of security-unem- 
ployment insurance! 


The workers ignored the promises 
of their employers to accept the 
blanket code and defiantly walked out. 
The leaders were deaf to entreaties 
to send the strikers back to the shops, 
pending the hearing on the final code 


for the dress industry before the 
N. R. A., and insisted that before the 
strikers would return an agreement 
would first have to be signed by the 


employers. The strikers would rec- 
ognize only a code drawn by their 
own union and defended by an experi- 
enced and devoted leadership, and 
backed by a strong dressmakers’ 
union. 

The cloakmakers and the dress- 
makers seized the opportunity created 
by the present economic situation to 
force their employers to adopt for 
the recovery of the industry an eco- 
nomic plan for which the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union had 
been fighting for over fifteen years. 
National economic planning, the meas- 
ure for which they had been fighting 
and contending for years, has now be- 
come the topic of the day. Their pro- 
gram used to be condemned as “‘Bol- 
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shevistic” ; now it has the approval of 
the United States Government. 


The adoption of our plan means 
the reemployment of tens of thou- 
sands of workers and increasing pur- 
chasing power for over a hundred 
thousand workers and their families. 
This is a notable contribution to na- 
tional recovery. The enforcement of 
this plan is assured by a strong dress- 
makers’ and cloakmakers’ union, 
backed by the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 

No wonder that, after a five-day 
battle, they walked in demonstration 
in the garment center, hands up, tri- 
umphant, oblivious to the rain and 
storm, eyes shining, victorious! 

Those of us who watched the col- 
umns were almost overcome with emo- 
tion at the thought that the dress- 
makers’ union is again established as 
a social force in the community. Our 
dressmakers’ union with its tradi- 
tional idealism, with its social philos- 
ophy, as a pioneer in workers’ educa- 
tion, was always an inspiration to the 
labor movement and commanded a 
respect from the best elements in so- 
ciety. 

The militant, victorious “Sixty 
Thousand” are the heirs of the 
“Twenty Thousand” shirtwaist work- 
ers who fought a gallant battle in 
1909, the battle which laid the foun- 
dation of our international union. 
Their struggle inspired the “Great 
Revolt,’ the strike of the cloakmakers 
in 1910. In 1933 the cloakmakers who 
forced the manufacturers to concede 
to their demands for a constructive 
policy for the industry became the in- 
spiration of the dressmakers; so the 
cloakmakers repaid their debt to their 
heroic predecessors of 1909. 





THE UPRISING OF THE TWENTY THOUSAND 


The uprising of the “Twenty Thou- 
sand” and the “Great Revolt” are 
two memorable labor battles which 
shook the conscience of the best ele- 
ments of society, and remain as a 
shining example of courage, enthusi- 
asm, idealism and sacrifice in the his- 
tory of the American labor move- 
ment. The recent strike of the dress- 
makers will also find a place of honor 
in the history of the American labor 
movement and will be discussed 
jointly with the unforgettable conflict 
of 1909. 

The real celebrants of this victory 
are the hundreds of men and women 
who are the active spirits within the 
dressmakers union. To their unceas- 
ing efforts, courage and vigilance; to 
their unshaken confidence in the pos- 
sibility of a strong dressmakers’ 
union this great historic achievement 
is largely due. Their persistence 
comes from a vision of a new world, 
free from exploitation, of a social sys- 
tem based on the happiness of all and 
not of a few. 

A great battle has been won. Our 
position in our industry and in our 
economic life has been reestablished, 
better wages and hours gained, some 
leisure attained. Our victory imposes 
upon us responsibility. We have an 
important task to perform, to perfect 
our dressmakers’ union, to enlighten 
our new members as to the function 
of our union in the industry and in 
our social scheme and the place it oc- 
cupies in the labor movement; to train 
them to play an effective and intelli- 
gent part in our union. Our union, 
as a democratic institution, is con- 
stantly calling upon our members to 
make important decisions, and it is 
therefore upon their understanding of 
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the problems with which their organi- 
zation is confronted that their eco- 
nomic well-being depends. 

The newly won leisure can be profit- 
ably utilized. The Educational De- 
partment of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, with its ac- 
cumulated experience, stands ready to 
assist our local unions in conducting 
educational, recreational, and social 
activities. The dressmakers’ union 
today is a power that commands the 
attention of the world. An intelligent 
and militant membership and wide- 
awake leadership will not only retain 
the fruit of our recent victory but with 
time will increase it. The newly 
gained leisure can be valuably utilized 
for this purpose. 

The cloakmakers and dressmakers 
join the rest of the labor movement 
in challenging an economic system 
which in a country with an unprece- 
dented national wealth can not sus- 
tain our working population comfort- 
ably. The workers reject an economic 
system that starves tens of millions 
of workers for no other reason than 
that we have perfected our tools and 
our skill to such an extent that we 
produce too much. At such a time, 
when the old is giving way and the 
new has not yet taken form, the labor 
movement becomes increasingly con- 
scious of its mission. It will formu- 
late a far-reaching program of eco- 
nomic planning reconstruction that 
will inspire not only the organized 
workers but also the millions of un- 
organized to join its ranks. 

In the transition which we are wit- 
nessing the labor movement, now 
more than ever, must display courage, 
self-reliance and confidence in its own 
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strength. It will display the spirit of 
the crusader. 


This new spirit has moved the tens 
of thousands of workers to join our 
union, and the International Ladies 
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Garment Workers Union, again rees- 
tablished as a constructive social force, 
can say at this important moment to 
the labor movement, united in a com- 
mon purpose to perform its historic 


duty, “We Do Our Part.” 


PIONEER ROAD 


This road is used no more. The long weeds call 
Their ancient friends, the spider and the snail; 
Toads walk it all day idly, and the small 
Lizard paddles down its copper trail. 


Long vanished are the creaking homestead carts, 
The herdboy’s whistle and the blacksmith’s song; 
The men who built its length with joy of heart, 
All are now gone, are vanished for so long! 


This road is used no more. Its men have gone, 
Their women following. Its, dusty breast 
Remains a bed to sheaf the leaves upon, 

A place where spider, snail and lizard rest. 


And yet its dusty length, its weed and. tree 
Remain for aye my city’s golden key! 


Bert COOKSLEY. 





INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 


WILLIAM L. Fay 


T MAY be said correctly that the 
International Typographical Un- 
ion was the mother of the Ameri- 

can trades union movement, because 
it was the first permanent union to 
be organized on a national scale in 
the United States. The Typograph- 
ical Union has been in continuous op- 
eration for over eighty-one years, 
having had its origin in the Nationai 
Typographical Union which was 
founded in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1852. 
After the union had weathered the 
Civil War its name was changed to 
the International Typographical Un- 
ion and Canadian printers were taken 
into membership. In 1869 there 
were 120 subordinate unions with a 
total membership of 7,563. Now, 
the union has over 800 locals and an 
approximate membership of 80,000 
men and women. 

The local units of this organiza- 
tion range in size from 12 to 10,000 
members. Charters may be issued to 
any eight qualified printers. Not more 
than one charter is issued to any one 
community unless there are certain 
groups which speak a foreign lan- 
guage, in which case the foreign speak- 
ing printers may form a separate lo- 
cal. These locals send delegates to 
state conventions and to the Inter- 
national convention in the following 
ratio: 1 for 100 members or less; 2 
for 100-500 members; 3 for 500- 
1000 members; and 4 for locals with 
a membership over 1000. 

The I. T. U. is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
sends five delegates each year to the 
convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. It is rather interesting 
to note that the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, Frank 
Morrison, is a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Formerly the Typographical Un- 
ion included pressmen and their as- 
sistants, bookbinders, stereotypers, 
photo-engravers as well as printers. 
By 1904 all of these groups had 
formed separate unions. However, 
they were all reunited by an agree- 
ment which was arranged between 
them in 1911. The International Al- 
lied Printing Trades Association was 
formed, the main purpose of which 
was to utilize and control the union 
label. The label is one of the most 
effective weapons that the union has, 
serving to identify all matter printed 
in union shops; and at the same time, 
by the absence of the label, to indi- 
cate that certain printed material was 
the work of an “unfair” establish- 
ment. 

The union label had its origin in 
San Francisco in 1874, when it was 
adopted by the cigarmaker’s union 
in order to identify their product 
from the filthy cigars made by Chi- 
nese coolie labor under unsanitary 
conditions. Many trade unions have 
adopted similar labels; the union la- 
bel of the I. T. U. came into being 
in 1891. After the formation of the 
Allied Printing Trades Association 
two authorized labels were used. The 
old Typographical Union label is is- 
sued only in small towns where there 
are no Allied Associations. In Jack- 
sonville, the International Typo- 
graphical Union Label is used. 
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Most politicians and merchants 
realize the power behind the label, 
and it is a very effective means of se- 
curing business for the closed shops. 
Committees from the different locals 
make it their business to collect all 
non-labeled print and turn it in to 
the local union headquarters. Let- 
ters are then sent to the firms who 
advertise in non-union publications or 
in hand-bills minus the label, politely 
urging them to patronize union estab- 
lishments and explaining the signifi- 
cance and value of the union label. 
If no answer is received, or if the 
answer is adverse, several follow-up 
letters are sent in which the merchant 
is told of the large amount of busi- 
ness he will lose if he persists in us- 
ing non-union print. Then, if the 


merchant does not “come around”, 
he is put on a non-patronage list and 
all loyal union men avoid buying any- 


thing of him. 

Although the I. T. U. rarely re- 
sorts to strikes, it has a large defense 
fund which was established in 189r. 
Since its creation $23,026,572 have 
been withdrawn for strike benefits 
and for other organizing and defen- 
sive work. However, the principal 
use of this fund is to pay the expenses 
of officers and representatives sent to 
controversial sections for the purpose 
of preventing strikes and lock-outs. 
If a strike has the approval of the 
executive council of the union, the 
fund pays a strike benefit equivalent 
to 40 per cent of the minimum wage 
scale to the married man and 25 per 
cent of that scale to a single man. 

The revenues of the I. T. U. are 
derived from 70 cents monthly dues 
which each member pays to the Inter- 
national at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Of this 70 cents, 25 cents goes to 
the defense fund, 5 cents for the pub- 
lication of the International Typo- 
graphical Journal, and 40 cents for 
the maintenance of the Union Print- 
ers’ Home. 

This home has been erected and 
maintained by the union at a cost of 
over $5,554,621.00. Sick and elder- 
ly printers are sent there for rehabili- 
tation and rest. The Union Printers’ 
Home is beautifully situated in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

The Typographical Union has also 
provided a sanatorium for printers 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

Another of the outstanding bene- 
fits of this union is the system of old 
age pensions and mortuary benefits. 
To a common fund the printer pays 
I per cent of his earnings. Of this 
amount one-fourth is for mortuary 
benefits and three-fourths for the old 
age pension. This system was first 
instituted in 1908 and in 1931 alone 
$1,300,000 were paid out to 3,343 
pensioners. In order to be eligible 
for the pension, one must be over 
sixty years of age and have been in 
the union continuously for a period 
of 25 years. Certain exceptions are 
made for those who have been mem- 
bers for twenty consecutive years and 
who are totally incapacitated for 
work. The International encourages 
the giving of bonuses to the pen- 
sioners by the local organizations in 


addition to the regular pension which 


amounts to eight dollars a week. 
The mortuary benefits vary from 
$75 to $300, according to the length 
of membership in the organization. 
Mortuary benefits paid in 193! 
amounted to over half a million. 
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TO MY LITTLE SON 


The I. T. U. has also created a 
Bureau of Education for the purpose 
of giving correspondence courses in 
the art of printing to apprentices. 
The union has also established rules 
for requiring the employer to train 
apprentices for a period of 5 years. 
All in all the union has spent about 
$364,179 for advancing training pro- 
grams for new printers. 

The attitude which the union takes 
towards its union members is ex- 
pressed in Art. 31, sec. 1, of the Gen- 
eral Laws of the I. T. U.: 

Women members: ‘Equal wages 
and conditions shall prevail for both 
sexes in every local jurisdiction of I. 
T. U., subject to the requirements 
of the laws of the various states as 
these laws affect women workers.” 

One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the Typographical Union 
was the achievement of the eight- 
hour day in 1908; and later, in 1925, 
the 44-hour work-week. A signifi- 
cant fact along with the reduction of 
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hours is that the average wage of 
the printers rose from $897 in 1908 
to $2,228.84 in 1931. 

The shortening of hours, increased 
wages, and improved working condi- 
tions which the union has fought for 
have had a considerable bearing on 
increasing the length of life of the 
printer. In 1852, when the union was 
first organized, the average age at 
death was 28 years. Today, it is 
about 59 years. Of course, the ad- 
vancement of medical science had 
much to do with lengthening life, but 
these other improvements brought 
about by the union was largely re- 
sponsible for this increase. 

The many accomplishments of the 
International Typographical Union 
are especially significant to other la- 
bor organizations because they have 
been achieved not by destructive an- 
tagonism, but by constructive cooper- 
ation with the employers wherever 
and whenever such cooperation was 
possible. 


TO MY LITTLE SON 


In your face I sometimes see 
Shadowings of the man to be, 

And eager, dream of what my son 
Will be in twenty years and one. 


But when you are to manhood grown, 
And all your manhood ways are known, 
Then shall I, wistful, try to trace 

The child you once were in your face? 


Jutta Jonnson Davis 











THORNTON OAKLEY 


Now swells the glad voice of the nation, 
Now breaks the bright dawn of new day: 
Black hopelessness yields to elation. , 
Exultant thy cry NRA! 


Lo, labor again rolls its thunder, 
Lifts choral in vast roundelay; 


Lo, powers of greed fall asunder, 
By blue eagle rent, NRA ! 
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Behold cer the airway;s of heaven., 


Or deep where men delve in. earth's day. 
Upon the far seas, one to seven, 
Are spread thy broad wings NRA! 


The hosts of mankind now are stirring 
In Freedom from fear\s blighting sway; 
Equator topole sounds the whirring 
Of azure-hued wings, NRA! 


Ride on! To the stars throw thy piniong 
With light of truth blaze thou the way, 
Thy call reaches all man's dominions, 
Proclaim anew age, NRA ! 





HOW MANY ARE UNEMPLOYED? 


we have made headway against 

the rising tide of unemployment, 
small though the gains are when com- 
pared to the 11,001,000 still out of 
work in August. 

When the census was taken in 
April 1930, 3,187,647 men and 
women were out of work—cither 
temporarily on lay-off or entirely 
without jobs. In the next three years 
unemployment rose almost steadily; 
all efforts to check it were futile. Only 
twice was the rise stopped for as much 
as two months (spring of 1931 and 
fall of 1932) and even then less than 
800,000 jobs were temporarily cre- 
ated, only to be swept away again 
before the half year was out. From 
January 1930 to January 1931 un- 
employment rose by 3,944,000; by 
January 1932, 3,037,000 more had 
joined the jobless army and by Janu- 
ary 1933 another 2,903,000. At 
the high tide of unemployment in 
March this year, 13,689,000 were out 
of work. 

Even to have checked this tide, 
which was destroying human life, en- 
gulfing business, is an achievement 
which puts hope into the hearts of us 
all. Though we have made but a 
small beginning in putting men back 
to work, at least for four months 
(April through July) unemployment 
has declined and 2,052,000 men and 
women have gone back to work. From 
March to July 1933, unemployment 
fell from 13,689,000 to 11,781,000," 

The industries where workers have 
suffered most from unemployment are 
building, railroads, factories and 
mines. Of those employed in 1929,” 


| THE months since March 1933 


by March 1933, 75 per cent had 
lost their jobs in building, 44 per 
cent in factories,*® 45 per cent on rail- 
roads and 44 per cent in mines. In 
trade and utilities losses were not 
quite as severe, varying from 23 to 
30 per cent of the 1929 employment. 
Counting the number laid off (instead 
of percentage) manufacturing indus- 
tries are responsible for the largest 
number unemployed since they nor- 
mally employ over 8,000,000. In fac- 
tories from 1929 to March 1933, 
3,711,000 wage-earners and 437,000 
salaried workers lost their jobs, a 
total of 4,148,000; in building, 1,571,- 
000; trade, 1,268,000; railroads, 
748,000; mines, 452,500. 

Closer examination of these fig- 
ures‘ shows that the worst unemploy- 
ment has been in the basic and “pro- 
ducer” industries, such as building, 
metals and machinery, railroads and 
mines. The recovery on the other 
hand has been in consumer industries 
—shoes, cotton goods, etc., trade. 
Manufacturing industries have taken 
back 1,094,000 wage-earners (to 
July) chiefly in the industries produc- 
ing consumer goods, retail trade has 
reemployed 100,000. On the other 
hand, building has given only 140,000 
new jobs, railroads only 71,000 and 
mines have not increased employment 
at all (this is normally their dull sea- 


*For figures for August and September see 
the Trade Union Unemployment Report, pp. 852, 
965. Although over 2,000,000 have gone back to 
work, unemployment has declined by only 1,908,- 
000 because the number seeking gainful work 
has increased by 144,000 since March. 

* Average for year. 

* Wage-earners only. 

*See FEDERATIONIST, May 1933, p. 517. 
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son). By percentages, factories have 
reemployed 13 of the 44 they laid off, 
retail stores 3 of their 29, building 
only 7 of its 75.5 Clearly American 
workers will not all get back to work 
until the basic industries pick up. And 
to accomplish this American business 
men must have enough confidence in 
the future earning power of industry 
to invest their money in building and 
new machinery. Buying power of the 
workers means earning power for in- 
dustry. 

Outside of industry and trade, 
other groups of workers have been 
affected by unemployment. At least 
200,000 professional workers—en- 
gineers, architects, musicians, actors 
and others—have lost their positions; 
nearly 200,000 government workers 
have been laid off since April 1930, 
161,000 in state, city and county gov- 
ernment and 33,000 in the Federal 
Government. Since 1932, 20,000 
teachers have lost their positions, and 
the number of teachers employed is 
back at the 1930 level. Young men 
and women graduating from colleges 
and professional schools have been 
unable to find work; and boys and 
girls from school and high school who 
are of working age and need work to 
help their families could find nothing. 
From April 1930, the census month, 
to July 1933 the increase in persons 
seeking work, for whom no jobs ex- 
isted, has been about 1,368,000. 

Even in farming communities, city 
unemployment has had its effects. 
Young people, who would normally 
leave their fathers’ farms to find work 
in the city, have stayed on the farm, 
and hundreds of people without work 





* These figures are all in per cents of 1929 aver- 
age employment. 
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in cities have gone back to the land 
to live with relatives. Many a farmer 
has had family workers to help him 
when before he needed hired help, 
and many more have had so little in- 
come from their crops that they could 
not pay hired labor. Thus about 
600,000 more family workers were 
on our farms in April 1933 (com- . 
pared to April 1930), but farmers 
were employing about 637,000 fewer 
hired laborers. There were also many 
working for farmers without pay who 
were not relatives—unemployed men 
who had begged food and lodging in 
return for their work; also hundreds 
of families have moved to the coun- 
try to occupy any deserted house or 
shack they could find. Farm com- 
munities report every available house 
filled and shacks long deserted are 
now a refuge for some family—some- 
times more than one family—who are 
gardening to raise their food. We 
have no way of counting the persons 
who are now trying to eke out a liv- 
ing in this way. 

The tables below give the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor estimate of 
unemployment each month since 1929 
and are followed by an explanation of 
our methods of calculation. 


— 
a 


Method of Estimating Unemploy- 
ment 


The principle followed in con- 
structing the unemployment estimate 
is this: 

Find the number at work and the 
number out of work in a base period 
(April 1930)* by U. S. Government 
censuses, and carry the figures for- 
ward by the government employment 


*See “Other Details,” p. 1083. 
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TABLE NO. 1 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Estimate of total number out of work in the United States 


1930 1931 __ 1982 
“3216000  —7'160,000 10,197,000 
7,345,000 10,486,000 
7,098,000 10,739,000 
6,739,000 10,990,000 
6,750,000 11,470,000 
6,841,000 11,853,000 
7,198,000 12,300,000 
7,357,000 12,344,000 
7,303,000 11,767,000 
7,778,000 11,586,000 
8,699,000 12,008,000 
8,908,000 12,124,000 


. 


1933 
13,100,000 
13,294,000 
13,689,000 
13,256,000 
12,896,000 
12,204,000 
11,781,000 


TABLE NO. 2 
EMPLOYMENT 


Estimate of total number at work in the United States 


1931 1932 

41,624,000 38,985,000 
41,474,000 38,731,000 
41,756,000 38,513,000 
42,149,000 38,296,000 
42,173,000 37,850,000 
42,117,000 37,500,000 


1930 
45,090,000 
44,780,000 
44,844,000 
45,245,000 
45,387,000 
45,268,000 


1933 
36,486,000 
36,328,000 
35,968,000 
36,437,000 
36,833,000 
37,561,000 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


indexes. The government census of 
manufacturers, trade, mines, etc., and 
the census of occupations give the 
base figures and the unemployment 
census gives the number out of work. 

Labor Department indices and 
figures give monthly records of em- 
ployment in: Manufacturing, mining, 
trade, utilities (street cars and busses, 
telephone and telegraph, electric 
power), service industries (hotels, 
laundries, dry cleaning) and building 
construction. Monthly figures for 
other occupations come from: Rail- 
roads, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Farm Labor, Department of 


43,350,000 
43,208,000 


41,793,000 37,085,000 
41,666,000 37,073,000 
41,753,000 37,684,000 
41,310,000 37,898,000 
40,419,000 37,510,000 
40,241,000 37,428,000 


38,020,000 


Agriculture figures for hired labor 
on farms; Federal government em- 
ployees, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Armed Forces, U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marines and Coast Guard; 
Federal and state road construction, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture. Yearly figures are 
secured for certain groups where no 
monthly figures exist: Farmers and 
family workers on farms, farm popu- 
lation figures, Department of Agri- 
culture; teachers, N ational Education 
Association; professional workers, 
from different professional organiza- 
tions; local and state government em- 
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TABLE NO. 3 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 


Agriculture 
Farmers 
Family workers 
Hired labor 
Mining 
Coal 
Anthracite 


Quarries and non-mining 
Construction 

Building 

Roads 
Manufacturing 

Wage-earners 

Salaried workers 
Railroads 

Steam 
Trade 

Wholesale 


Utilities 
Street railroad and bus 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light and power 
Service 
Hotels 
Laundries 
Dry cleaning 
Management 
Professionals 


Public Service 
Federal 
Local and state 
Armed forces 
All others 


ployees, reports from local and state 
governments. 

When all these indicators have 
been applied there still remains a 
group about which we do not have 
enough information to apply separate 
indexes. This group numbered 
7,851,800 in April 1930, and included 
chiefly the service industries—auto- 
mobile garages and filling stations, 


150,293 
476,876 
118,177 
183,681 
103,502 


2,091,413 
200,000 


8,470,062 
1,328,801 


1,669,774 


1,605,042 
2,925,537 


301,934 
544,125 
257,259 


313,950 
255,151 


1930 
April 
45,244,830 


1933 
March 


35,968,231 


1933 
July 
38,019,551 


5,995,682 
1,659,792 
2,579,196 


6,000,000 
2,221,000 
1,933,187 


6,000,000 
2,275,000 
2,062,104 


126,396 
450,171 
105,532 
159,435 

90,461 


82,060 
322,368 
35,453 
103,779 
36,329 


65,828 
301,386 
38,998 
109,290 
$1,233 


1,794,432 
182,800 


$20,762 
279,213 


660,887 
332,277 


7,789,826 
1,352,719 


4,759,378 
$91,625 


5,852,891 

956,737 
1,555,692 921,448 992,279 
1,561,706 
2,846,548 


1,173,286 
2,088,833 


1,234,277 
2,182,451 


287,441 
$38,140 
259,060 


210,749 
398,300 
197,832 


209,542 
372,726 
199,376 


314,264 
247,884 
68,816 
3,406,216 


227,300 
186,260 
48,695 
3,406,216 


237,346 
194,680 
56,697 
3,406,216 


1,039,500 
1,031,991 


1,039,500 
849,000 


1,039,500 
832,000 


598,559 
1,104,000 
246,771 
7,851,800 


566,986 
967,000 
238,291 

6,263,381 


$65,432 
943,000 
229,901 
6,617,497 


restaurants, barber shops and beauty 
parlors, domestic servants; also radio 
broadcasting, motion picture theaters, 


street transportation (taxis and 
trucks), clerical workers in banks, 
insurance and real estate, semipro- 
fessionals, social workers, trained 
nurses, those working on their own 
account, and others. It is assumed 
that employment in these trades 
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varies about as that of all the other 
trades combined. Therefore, an in- 
dex is made for total employment in 
all the known industries and applied 
to this group. In making this index, 
farm labor is left out because of its 
seasonal variations, and retail trade 
is adjusted for its extra employment 
in the Christmas season. 

One other group, management, is 
considered as unchanging for want of 
better information. While a number 
of managers and proprietors have 
been thrown out of work by business 
failures, many persons have also sup- 
ported themselves by starting in busi- 
ness on their own account—however 
small their beginning—and by secur- 
ing management positions in newly 
opened firms. 

Thus the monthly unemployment 
estimate is based on government fig- 
ures’ representing 75 per cent of those 
gainfully occupied in April 1930; one 
group, 8 per cent of all, is carried as 
constant; and the “unknown” group, 
estimated by the general index, is 17 
per cent of all. 

Increase in those seeking gainful 
employment: This is combined from 
two sources: 1. Monthly Labor De- 
partment reports on immigration, 
showing the number of working men 
and women entering and leaving the 
country; 2. Birth and death records, 
taking births of 16 years ago to give 
those coming of working age, minus 
deaths of the current year, and tak- 
ing 39.8 per cent of this figure since 
this is the normal percentage of the 
population seeking gainful employ- 
ment. 


* Figures from professional organizations for 
professionals, 
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The number out of work each 
month is then found thus: Total 
number seeking gainful employment 
minus total number at work equals 
total number unemployed. 

Groups not accounted for: About 
a number of groups so little is known 
that no attempt is made to account 
for them in the estimate. They fall 
under the following heads: 

Counted as employed: 1. Teach- 
ers who are teaching school but not 
being paid; we know that in many 
states, rural communities and even 
cities have not been able to pay their 
teachers, but the teachers have kept 
on at their work. 2. Those living 
with relatives on farms; they have 
food and shelter but are not earning 
enough to provide other essentials. 

We have no way of estimating the 
number of persons who have been 
living on investments and since de- 
pression have been forced to look for 
work. No account whatever is taken 
of this group. 

Counted as unemployed: 1. Those 
who are given food and shelter on 
farms (although not relatives of the 
farmer) and who give what help they 
can in return. 2. Many unemployed 
are able to find temporary work bring- 
ing in intermittently a small income, 
some have found work outside the re- 
ported industries, many have gone to 
the country to occupy deserted shacks 
and raise their food. We have no 
way of estimating their number. 

Those in forestry camps and those 
on work-relief rolls in cities are not 
counted as employed, since they are 
not in permanent earning positions. 
Therefore they fall into the unem- 


ployed group. 





HOW MANY ARE UNEMPLOYED? 


Other Details 


Sources of base figures: Manufac- 
turing, Census of Manufacturers 
1929, omitting railroad repair shops 
since they are included under rail- 
roads (wage-earners and salaried 
workers treated separately as de- 
scribed below); mines, Census of 
Mines for coal, metal, nonmetallic 
mines and quarries (including wage 
and salaried workers, but not principal 
salaried workers “or central admin- 
istrative office employees’’); trade, 
wholesale and retail, Census of Distri- 
bution, omitting restaurants and auto- 
mobile agencies, filling stations and 
garages, since these groups are not 
proportionately covered in_ the 
monthly trade indexes; hotels, Cen- 
sus of Hotels ; laundries and dry clean- 
ing plants, Census of Manufactures; 
railroads, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures for Class I railroads 
omitting executives, but including 
switching and terminal companies. 
Federal Government employees, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission; local gov- 
ernment, reports from local govern- 
ments; armed forces, reports from 
Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard; Federal and state highways, 
figure for 1929 estimated from Bu- 
reau of Public Roads reports. Base 
figures for all other groups are from 
the Census of Gainful Workers by 
Occupation and Industry for April 
1930, brought back to 1929 by their 
respective index numbers: Farmers, 
family labor on farms, hired farm 
labor, oil mining, building construc- 
tion, telephone and telegraph, electric 
power, teachers, other professionals. 
Base figures for street cars are from 
the Census of Occupations, and for 
motor busses from the National Asso- 
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ciation of Motor Bus Operators. 
The management group is the sum of 
all owners, operators and proprietors, 
managers and officials in all industries 
as shown in the Census of Occupation 
by Industry. The figure for workers 
in each industry taken from the Cen- 
sus of Occupations includes all wage 
and salaried workers and omits all 
management groups (as above) ex- 
cept in building, where salaried work- 
ers, apprentices and technicians are 
also omitted. The total number gain- 
fully occupied is also from the Census 
of Gainful Workers by Occupation 
and Industry; the total number unem- 
ployed, from the Census of Unem- 
ployment. 

Finding the number at work: The 
number at work in industries for 
which an industrial census exists 
(manufactures, mines, etc.) is of 
course the number given as “em- 
ployees” or “‘wage-earners” and “sal- 
aried workers” in 1929 (average for 
the year). But in industries taken 
from the Census of Occupations the 
figure for “gainful workers” shows 
all those attached to the industry in 
April 1930 whether they were at work 
or not. Therefore, in industries 
where figures from the Census of 
Occupations are used, the number at 
work is the number reported as “gain- 
fully occupied” minus those unem- 
ployed. Those considered as unem- 
ployed include the unemployment 
classes A (without jobs), B (on lay 
off), C (unemployed and unable to 
work), one-half D (having jobs but 
idle because of sickness), E (unem- 
ployed and not looking for work). 
When these groups have been sub- 
tracted, the remainder is the number 
at work in April 1930. In industries 
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where a monthly index on 1929 base 
is to be used, these figures are carried 
back to the 1929 average by applying 
the employment index for the indus- 
try. Where indexes are not used as 
for Federal Government workers, no 
1929 base is necessary. 

This method applies also to the 
total figure for the country as a whole. 
Thus in April 1930, the total number 
gainfully occupied as reported by the 
census was 48,829,920; the number 
unemployed, classes A and B, 3,187,- 
647; classes C, %D and E, 397,443; 
the total number at work was 45,244,- 
830. For the country as a whole 


April 1930 is taken as base. 
Applying the monthly indexes : The 
monthly indexes applied to the 1929 
base give the number at work in the 
current month. Where monthly indi- 
cators do not exist and yearly figures 


are used, the yearly change is spread 
over the twelve-month period, mak- 
ing a small change each month. Dur- 
ing the period before the yearly fig- 
ure is available, employment is carried 
as constant except in cases where 
available information shows that a 
small monthly change would be more 
accurate. 

Salaried workers in manufacturing: 
No index exists to report monthly 
employment for this important group. 
The State of Wisconsin, however, 
publishes a figure showing monthly 
changes in employment of salaried 
workers in factories. Since this figure 
is the best indicator we have yet se- 
cured, employment of salaried work- 
ers in factories is assumed to vary 
according to this figure. 

Farmers and farm labor: Careful 
study has been made of employment 
on farms and information secured 
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from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Unfortunately adequate sta- 
tistical data do not exist to give an 
accurate account of monthly employ- 
ment on farms, but the situation can 
be pictured in general from monthly 
reports on the number of hired labor- 
ers per farm and yearly reports on 
farm population (Department of 
Agriculture). After careful consider- 
ation we conclude as follows: From 
April 1930 to April 1933, the number 
of farmers has not changed appre- 
ciably, but family labor on farms has 
increased and hired labor decreased 
as noted above (page 1079). 
Seasonal changes in employment of 
hired labor on farms are very large; 
from the month of lowest employ- 
ment (January or February) to the 
peak of the harvest season (July or 
September) employment may vary by 
more than 1,100,000. Most of these 
jobs, however, are filled by labor 
from the farm community and only a 
small portion given work to unem- 
ployed city workers. Farmers’ sons 
go out to work on neighboring farms, 
or farm labor is furnished by men 
living in farm communities and doing 
other work in winter, or by migratory 
workers who travel from crop to 
crop. Farmers’ sons are counted in 
our estimate as family workers on 
farms and are not considered unem- 
ployed when they come home after 
the summer’s work. Among workers 
from farm communities and migra- 
tory workers, some unemployment 
probably exists in the winter time. 
Also, in the summer season, some em- 
ployment on farms is unquestionably 
furnished for city workers. After 
careful consideration we have ad- 
justed the figure for hired workers on 
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farms as follows, future adjustments 
being subject to change if better in- 
formation becomes available: From 
April through the summer season, 30 
per cent of the increase in jobs (shown 
by the Department of Agriculture 
figure on hired labor per farm) is as- 
sumed to furnish work for the unem- 
ployed. The summer seasonal work 
is over by November; the figures for 
April and November are used with- 
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out adjustment. From November to 
January it is assumed that 20 per cent 
of the workers laid off are unem- 
ployed; but in the winters of 1930 
and 1931 permanent layoffs were 
heavier and unemployment was 25 
and 35 per cent respectively. From 
January through March about 10 per 
cent of the hiring shown by the crude 
index furnishes jobs to the unem- 
ployed. 


A CHARM FOR BEES 


Anonymous (Ninth Century) 


Christ, there is a swarm of bees outside. 
Fly hither, my little cattle, 

In blest peace, in God’s protection, 
Come home safe and sound! 

Sit down, sit down, Bee, 

Saint Mary commanded thee. 

Thou shalt not have leave, 

Thou shalt not fly to the wood! 

Thou shalt not escape me, 

Nor go away from me. 


Sit very still, 


And wait God’s will! 


From the Old High German. 





THE WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL AND 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


ALICE SHOEMAKER 


ment? That is the question 

labor people ask when work- 
ers’ classes and summer schools are 
discussed. Is labor education of 
practical use, or is it another of the 
side lines that all through its history 
have distracted the labor movement 
from the main business of strengthen- 
ing its forces? ‘The question is a fair 
one and must be answered by labor it- 
self. The following story may throw 
some light on the matter as regards 
the Wisconsin School although it can 
not give the final answer. 

The Wisconsin Summer School for 
Workers in Industry is an established 
part of the state university. Teaching 
salaries for the six-weeks summer ses- 
sion, a part-time salary for organiza- 
tion and administration throughout 
the year, office expenses, and a modest 
sum for travel within the state are 
provided by the taxpayers through the 
university budget. The school is a 
section of the regular summer session 
of the university, and students in this 
school pay the same tuition as any 
preacher, teacher, social worker, or 
undergraduate who comes to take the 
courses he is interested in. 

As the university assumes the obli- 
gation to meet the educational de- 
mands of these other occupational 
groups, so it plans this course to meet 
the needs of industrial workers, who 
are over half the population of the 
state, in normal times pay a substan- 
tial part of the taxes, and are among 
the staunchest suporters of the state’s 


D*:« it help the labor move- 


educational program, culminating in 
the university. Representatives of la- 
bor and of the student-workers of the 
school on the supervisory committees 
focus their needs in courses of greatest 
use to workers. As a part of the state 
institution, the school is committed to 
a nonpolitical, nonpartisan, fact-find- 
ing approach to labor problems and 
the labor movement. Workers who 
attend are not taught what to think, 
but where to find the materials to 
work out their own philosophy, and 
how to study books, magazines, gov- 
ernment documents and human actions 
so as to come to their own conclusions. 
It is taken for granted that those who 
come have a serious purpose, and will 
use what they learn in group activity 
for the common good rather than for 
individual advancement. 

For this kind of study mature men 
and women are necessary. Young- 
sters without much experience in in- 
dustry have not sufficient background 
and depth of purpose to get the most 
out of such a course. The make-up 
of the 1933 student body illustrates 
the point.. The average age was 28, 
with three over 40. Seventy per cent 
were men. Half were from the State 
of Wisconsin, the rest coming from 
Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, with two from the State of Wash- 
ington. Forty-three per cent were 
trade unionists. All were committed 
to the idea of labor organization; 
there was no argument on that score. 
Many who were not union members 
had been unemployed for several 
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years and were active in unemployed 
organizations, or belonged to unor- 
ganized trades and were looking for 
the chance to organize. 

The faculty stimulated the interest 
in organization, for they themselves 
were all members of unions. Thor- 
ough students each in his field, they 
had all taught in workers’ schools and 
local labor colleges, and were in close 
touch with the current situation in the 
labor and economic fields. Like the 
workers themselves, they were tre- 
mendously concerned with the national 
developments as the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was launched. The first two 
weeks of the school were spent in 
studying the ways in which workers 
can gain security, directed by an au- 
thority in the field of unemployment. 
By that time it was evident that 
N. R. A. was the issue of the day 
for labor. The whole school swung 


into an intensive study of the act. 
What were its provisions? What 
would it mean to the labor movement? 
A wire to the administrative offices of 
N. R. A. brought swift cooperation 
in the shape of copies of the act, of 
administrative rulings, and of the first 


codes. Labor papers, employers’ 
journals, and the daily press were 
scanned for opinions and rulings and 
day-by-day developments. The old 
issues of industrial vs. craft unions 
and the dangers of company unions 
took on new life as they were fought 
out daily on a national scale before 
our eyes. Finally the crux of the 
whole situation, the urgent necessity 
for labor to organize, formulate its 
own standards and secure its own ad- 
vances, impressed itself on the school. 

The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor 
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came at this time. The student body 
sent one of their number as a repre- 
sentative to this convention, offering 
the services of eight men as soon as 
the school was over to help in or- 
ganization work. He found the con- 
vention launching an intensive organ- 
izing campaign and Henry Ohl, the 
state president, left the chair to wel- 
come the offer and to speak in appre- 
ciation of the effectiveness of the 
school. This student and the execu- 
tive of the school, who was a delegate 
from her own union, brought back re- 
ports of the discussion on the floor of 
the convention of the same issues be- 
ing thrashed out in the classroom. 
The class in public speaking, always 
one of the most in demand, now 
turned itself into the sessions of a 
“‘workers’ congress” where legislation 
to stop up the holes in N. I. R. A. and 
to amplify its provisions was proposed 
and debated. Spirited arguments 
took place on the curtailment of gov- 
ernment powers, and the safeguard- 
ing of labor’s rights. ‘Clinical notes” 
at the end of each session brought 
criticisms of each speaker from the 
teacher and from fellow-students in 
an atmosphere of the greatest friend- 
liness and mutual helpfulness. Speak- 
ers who had been over-emotional, 
tiresome, wandering, or inaudible 
learned to speak forcefully, clearly, 
and to the point at the same time that 
they explored the legislative possibili- 
ties of the present economic situation. 
Meanwhile the courses in economic 
history and literature were going 
along. A special class in organization 
tactics was formed for those who 
were to do actual organizing and 
others interested. An economics 
workshop provided space and mate- 
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rials for charts illustrating the provi- 
sions of N. R. A., the stages a code 
went through in being adopted, etc. 
In speaking of the benefits of the 
school, one student said triumphantly, 
“I have had a university at my dis- 
posal!” Because this course is a part 
of the university, its fine equipment 
and its specialists in many fields can 
be called on for help. The workers 
were introduced to the John R. Com- 
mons Labor Library of newspapers 
and documents from all over the 
world, and to the state historical and 
university libraries, among the finest 
in the country. A research specialist 
took them through the scientific lab- 
oratories, where they learned some- 
thing of the long, slow process neces- 
sary to establish any bit of truth. Lec- 
tures by Prof. Selig Perlman on la- 
bor and political movements in vari- 
ous countries as well as in the United 


States were followed by discussion 
groups for our labor students. Many 
of them attended other general after- 
noon lectures by specialists in money 
and banking, taxation, and other eco- 


nomic issues. Added to these were 
informal after-dinner talks at the stu- 
dent house by such visitors to the 
school as Miss Eleanor G. Coit, the 
educational secretary of the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, of which the 
Wisconsin school is a part, and Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., the secretary of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau. 
The time-worn question as to 
whether there was room for cultural 
subjects in such an educational ven- 
ture was answered by some who stud- 
ied labor poetry and writing, and 
found that Carl Sandberg’s “Mag” 
and an anonymous essay called “On 
the Industrial Scrap-Heap” helped 
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them to understand the problem of 
insecurity. Two labor plays, the use 
of labor songs, and the attempt by 
part of the group to interpret their 
labor idealism in rhythm forms was 
a step toward the labor culture which 
perhaps can strengthen and round out 
the movement. Certainly the con- 
genial daily life in beautiful surround. 
ings inspired by a common ideal gives 
a foretaste of the better day toward 
which labor is struggling. An unem- 
ployed student wrote at the end, “I 
have lived collectively with twenty 
others in a home I did not own, using 
necessities of life I had no personal 
claim to, yet felt under no obligation, 
found it better than any kind of life 
I ever lived before.” 

The strengthening of purpose that 
comes from this daily sharing of 
ideals and experiences is peculiar to 
the summer session with its chance for 
concentrated study and mutual living. 
The workers’ education program of 
the University of Wisconsin reaches 
out into other fields, however. An 
annual week-end institute during the 
summer session brings together labor 
people and others interested in work- 
ers’ education from all over Wiscon- 
sin and from nearby states to hear 
speakers of note and to discuss labor 
problems. .--Last winter the Milwau- 
kee Federated Trades Council asked 
the school to hold a similar institute 
in their city. Through the fine co- 
operation of their committees, a total 
of 1,600 attended the five evening 
forums, with from twenty to thirty in 
each of five daily economics classes. 
Registration showed  seventy-four 
trades and forty-seven different unions 
represented. Similar institutes in 
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other cities are planned for the com- 
ing winter. 

Other parts of the program include 
correspondence work with former 
students and the promotion of local 
winter classes. Last winter students 
of the school started study groups in 
seven Wisconsin cities as well as in 
others outside the state, using voca- 
tional schools and other organizations 
where labor could not finance the 
work. The school helps in securing 
teachers, suggesting courses and pro- 
viding study outlines. A full-time 
travelling teacher to conduct these 
classes has been demanded for two 
years, but to date the cutting down of 
the university budget has prevented 
this expansion. The convention of 
the State Federation of Labor has 
twice gone on record as demanding 
a Workers’ Education Department 


equal to other departments of the uni- 
versity and including these develop- 


ments. The proceedings state, “We 
endorse unreservedly the Summer 
School for Workers in Industry at our 
state university.” 

The State Federation gives further 
support in that its president and two 
other officers form the labor half of 
the joint faculty-labor committee 
which confers as to the development 
of plans for the school. (The three 
university professors are appointed by 
and are directly responsible to the 
president of the university.) Central 
labor unions in Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
La Crosse, Superior, Appleton, Mad- 
ison and Sheboygan have committees 
working on raising scholarship funds 
and securing students who bring back 
the most to the labor movement. 
Some local unions have provided en- 
tire scholarships for their members. 
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A scholarship is $110, and covers tui- 
tion, board and room for the six-weeks 
course and certain overhead expenses 
such as printing which the funds al- 
lowed by the university budget do not 
cover. 

What is to be the réle of labor in 
the difficult times that lie ahead? 
What kind of leaders are needed? 
The new program calls for dealing 
with government as well as employ- 
ers, for selling labor’s ideals to the 
consuming public, as well as organ- 
izing the vast hordes of unorganized 
workers in the basic industries and 
strengthening the lines in the organ- 
ized trades. Labor:leaders must be 
labor statesmen, able to deal with all 
the groups in the national structure, 
and to use all the tools of knowledge 
and organizing skill and persuasive 
power to secure for labor its proper 
status and to enable it to gain its just 
demands. For the sake of the com- 
mon good as well as for the advance- 
ment of labor, it is essential that the 
best that can be offered in the educa- 
tional field should be put at labor’s 
disposal, and that the ablest in the 
ranks of the workers should be given 
the chance to study and develop their 
powers for the greatest usefulness. 
The summer schools should be 
crowded next summer, and this win- 
ter there should be hundreds of local 
labor college classes so that the new 
members and the old rank and file, as 
well as a few leaders, can follow the 
new developments and support their 
own program with knowledge and un- 
derstanding. In this way a solid and 
enduring labor movement can be built 
which will keep the gains it is so rap- 
idly making. 





THE CHILDREN ORGANIZE 


LILLIAN HERSTEIN 


CHOOL closed for the Chicago 
S children on June 9, two weeks 

before the regular time. This 
early vacation, however, was not ac- 
companied by the usual jollification 
on the part of the pupils. There was 
no throwing up of hats in the air; 
there was no desire to break forth in 
the classical last day school song— 


“No more Latin, no more French, 
No more sitting on the hardwood 
bench.” 


For the children of Chicago, the 
early closing of school was an omi- 
nous sign. It was one event in the 
long series of curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunity, some of it already 
carried out and some proposed. For 


two years, the cry of retrenchment 


has been in the air. All sorts of so- 
called economies have been suggest- 
ed; abolition of kindergartens, the 
cutting of the so-called fads and frills, 
closing of night schools and contin- 
uation schools, the abolition of the 
municipal colleges, and even the cut- 
ting out of the penny luncheons in the 
poor neighborhoods. The youngsters 
have come to realize that all the pro- 
posals for so-called economies are 
motivated by a desire of big tax dod- 
gers to evade their social responsi- 
bility. 

Some twenty years ago the late 
Theodore Roosevelt said: ““We must 
turn the light on the invisible govern- 
ment.” Depressing as these days are 
there is one hopeful sign, the invisi- 
ble government is now so definitely 
in the limelight that even the chil- 
dren can see it. 


In the last two years because of 
the financial worries at home and the 
constant concern as to whether school 
would be closed down or not, there 
has been considerable impairment of 
the educational process in Chicago. 
It is silly to say that schools have 
gone on as usual, even with the brave 
attempts of the teachers and the pu- 
pils to carry on. In this the second 
year of drastic cuts and curtailment, 
the effects of financial difficulties at 
home, of the nervousness and irrita- 
bility of unpaid and worried teachers, 
of the constant threat from bankers 
and industrialists that this or that 
part of the educational system would 
be lopped off, have brought about a 
lower standard of scholastic work. 
Children now know that funds for 
education do not fall like manna from 
heaven. They know that education 
is supported by taxes, which, accord- 
ing to every sound theory of taxation, 
should come from those best able to 
pay, and they have learned that those 
best able to pay have their own chil- 
dren safely ensconsed in private 
schools where the classes are small, 
and where the courses which adapt 
children to the needs of the twentieth 
century are not called “fads and 
frills”; that these same persons are 
eager to fight for the curtailment of 
educational opportunities for the 
under privileged. 

Somehow, in spite of the usual re- 
serve between teachers and pupils, 
something of the difficulties which 
their teachers have been going 
through in these last two years of 
irregular payment have come to the 
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knowledge of the children, and that 
is why they decided to participate in 
the great enterprise of saving the 
schools. They have learned that the 
first big skirmish was fought in the 
1830’s when working men braved the 
stones of the mob to parade the 
streets of Boston in demand of tax 
supported schools. They have taken 
on the task of conserving the educa- 
tional opportunities which their fore- 
fathers had secured for them and 
they are putting up a brave defense 
against those whom they regard as 
the enemies of public education. 


The local situation was bad 


enough, but when the program for 
educational economies of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce was 
literally 


announced the _ children 
jumped to their feet. 
“Shorten the school day one hour; 
increase the size of classes; increase 
teaching hours, shorten the school 
year not to exceed 12 per cent; trans- 
fer one-third of all instruction of a 
high school level from taxpayer to 
pupil; impose fee on high school stu- 
dents.” These points in the official 
statement of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce the youngsters rec- 
ognize as a definite proposal to limit 
the educational opportunity of the 
poor to grammar schools and to im- 
pair the quality of the training now 
given. They have lived through two 
years of such retrenchment and no 
high sounding praises can gloss over 
for them the fact that increasing the 
size of classes and teaching hours 
means less individual instruction for 
the pupil. But boldest of all is the 
proposal to impose a fee on high 
school students and to transfer one- 
third of the cost of all instruction 
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above the high school level from the 
taxpayer to pupil. These proposals 
the youngsters recognize as a brazen 
attempt to turn the clock back educa; 
tionally. 

The children of America have al- 
ways been trained in the belief that 
this was the land of great educational 
equality. The state university and 
the tax-supported municipal college 
has been held out to them as the 
prime achievement in equalizing edu- 
cational opportunity, and the propo- 
sal that these educational opportuni- 
ties and even the high school shall be 
limited to those who have the money 
to pay tuition and shall not be open 
to the ambitious and capable child of 
the under-privileged looms up as the 
great menace to our democracy. It 
will take more “debunking’’ than the 
“Chamber” can do to make America’s 
youth believe that the essence of 
equality is not based on equality of 
educational opportunity. The public 
school system from the kindergarten 
to the state university has long been 
held up as the symbol of our democ- 
racy; and the children of Chicago, 
where the fight against the pub- 
lic schools in the last two years has 
been particularly bitter, are deter- 
mined not to let the schools suffer 
severe impairment. 

There is in Chicago now a student 
committee on education composed 
of representatives from each of the 
high schools and from the junior col- 
lege and normal college. This grow- 
ing and militant body had a very in- 
nocent and humble beginning. In 
their early high school days some of 
them had been encouraged to gather 
at the City Club in Chicago and to 
listen to talks on civic responsibility 
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from some of the best citizens. Each 
week they came to the City Club and 
were impressed by these leaders with 
their rights and responsibilities as 
citizens. They took these talks seri- 
ously, never dreaming, however, that 
a time would soon come when they 
would take part actively in the great 
task of saving public schools. When 
the present crisis in the Chicago 
schools first came, some two years 
ago, these youngsters were hardly 
aware of its significance. Now they 
are in the thick of the fight. 

Last April a strike broke out in 
some of the high schools. All the 
youngsters did not go out in this 
strike but it started all of them think- 
ing. In May they organized a huge 
parade. It took place after school 
hours—thousands of youngsters were 
in the procession. At the end of the 
parade they burned a banker in effigy. 


The slogans they carried were sig- 


nificant. Some of them read as fol- 
lows: “Children should not pay for 
the mistakes of Big Business”; 
“There can be no Century of Prog- 
ress when Education is Curtailed’’; 
They reminded public officials that 
some of them are very near the vot- 
ing age. 

The student committee has organ- 
ized all the youngsters of the high 
schools and the two colleges into 
wards. They have a card index with 
names, addresses, ward and precinct 
numbers of every pupil so that the 
parents and children can be easily 
mobilized for political pressure as 
soon as any danger to the schools 
arises. They have formed commit- 
tees and propose to bring their in- 
fluence to bear on their elected rep- 
resentatives. They are vigorous and 
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determined. The outlook in Chicago 
is very uncertain; no one seems to 
know when school will reopen in the 
fall or what further curtailment of 
the essential activities will be made 
during the summer. All sorts of 
vague rumors are afloat. The teach- 
ers are working through their organ- 
izations and through groups of the 
unorganized teachers. The young- 
sters are willing to help the teachers, 
but they do not propose to be the tail 
that wags the dog. Moreover, they 
insist on assuming responsibility for 
their own acts. They are fully alive 
to the danger of the situation. ‘There 
will be no summer camps and vaca- 
tions away from home this summer 
for us,” said one of the leaders. “We 
are going to organize the whole city 
and see what can be done to keep the 
threatened cuts from being effected.” 

No very definite political philoso- 
phy is evident among these young- 
sters. They are not particularly con- 
servative or particularly radical. 
Some of them have become cynical 
and regard with suspicion any man or 
woman in America who holds public 
office, from the precinct committee- 
man to the higher-ups in Washington. 
Most of them, however, have great 
faith in parliamentary procedure and 
hope to prevent the blow to the 
schools by appealing to their city of- 
ficials. They believe that somehow 
irresponsible persons who are not 
particularly socially minded have got 
control of public education, and they 
think that by putting the case clearly 
and vigorously before their elected 
representatives they can get educa- 
tion back into the hands where it 
belongs. ‘They are keenly alive to 
the menace implicit in ‘Citizens’ 
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Committees” and other extra-legal 
groups who have assumed control of 
public education without at the same 
time taking any responsibility for 
their acts. 

Just how effective these youngsters 
will be is uncertain. It is significant, 
however, for the future of Chicago, 
that a new generation, disillusioned 
about bankers and industrialists, are 
preparing themselves for the duties 
of citizenship. Generations before 
them have accepted educational op- 
portunities without much thought as 
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to where they came from. This 
group has lived through the fiercest 
onslaught on public education known 
for a long time, but they are un- 
daunted by the magnitude of the 
struggle. They come to the fight bet- 
ter equipped than their fathers and 
mothers, for the invisible govern- 
ment, the band of industrialists and 
bankers, of irresponsible citizens’ 


groups and evasive politicians stand 
revealed to them. These young peo- 
ple may yet top Chicago’s Century 
of Progress by reestablishing its 
splendid school system. 


TO A DEAD TREE 


In this smooth trunk of sorrow there is strength 
To stand unleafed against a winter sky, 
Lifting grey limbs till violets leap at length 
Under its blackened branches, bloom and die 
Because no tender shade springs from the stem 
Of Sorrow. It is a tragic tree grown strong, 
More kingly crowned with grief for anadem, 
Hymning a deathless after-battle song, 
At peace against the sunset: unashamed 

_ In nakedness, in all the life of spring 
Not lonely, but aware of things unnamed 
In leafing, things unsung where birds sing, 
Known only to dead roots about earth’s heart, 
Known to gaunt branches where a star may start. 


Epona Lou Warton 
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N A previous issue of the AMERI- 

' CAN FEDERATIONIST (July, 1932) 

a general account of the question 
of trade union liberty in relation to 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion was given. Events of the past 
few months have thrown new light on 
the issue, if they have not in fact 
created a distinctly new phase of the 
problem. The Seventeenth Session 
of the International Labor Con- 
ference, which met during the last 
three weeks of June of this year and 
at which a delegation of observers 
represented the United States with 
distinction, was paradoxical in that a 
record of achievement was overcast 
by a bitter struggle between the work- 
ers’ delegates and the Nazi spokes- 
men of Germany. 

It should be recalled that the repre- 
sentatives of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions have waged 
a relentless conflict in the Labor Con- 
ference since the advent of Italian 
Fascism to secure the rejection by the 
Conference of the credentials of the 
Italian workers’ delegate. The Ital- 
ian government has met the workers’ 
protest in open debate, and, because 
of government and employers’ sup- 
port, the credentials of the Italian 
labor representative have been ac- 
cepted in all of the Conferences. It 
was to be expected that when the In- 


* The author was enabled to study the Inter- 
national Labor Organization in Geneva during 
1931-32 as the holder of a fellowship of the 
Social Science Research Council. He wishes 
to express his appreciation to the Council for 
its assistance. 


ternational Labor Conference met 
in Geneva in June a fight would be 
made on the German workers’ repre- 
sentative as well as against the Ital- 
ian delegate. The way for such a 
conflict was prepared when the Nazi 
government, in May of this year, 
destroyed the German trade union 
structure, which was affiliated for the 
most part with the I. F. T. U., and 
reorganized the associations of the 
workers on the model of the policy 
which Italy had adopted a number of 
years before. 

It was not expected, however, that 
the argument would take a materially 
different turn than the debate on 
Fascism. The Italian representa- 
tives have shown a good deal of irri- 
tation of account of the attacks of the 
workers’ delegates in the Conference, 
but there has been little suggestion 
of a rupture between Italy and the 
Organization because of this situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the dis- 
agreeable events of this year in 
Geneva resulted in the withdrawal of 
the entire German delegation from 
the International Labor Conference, 
and the whole question of German 
relations to the Labor. Organization 
hangs in the balance. From a purely 
external point of view it would seem 
that if the German representatives 
appear next year at the Conference 
the credentials of the workers’ dele- 
gate will be accepted, after debate of 
course, as have the credentials of the 
Italian representative in the past. 
The Labor Organization is a liberal 
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institution, and it stands, therefore, 
for trade union liberty, but it also sup- 
ports international cooperation with 
all governments even though they be 
dictatorial in character. 

Let us examine the broad outlines 
of the German issue in the last Con- 
ference. The trouble began, as was 
anticipated, in the workers’ group in 
the Conference. It should be noted 
that the workers and employers form, 
in the practice of the Organization, 
distinct entities which determine very 
largely the policies of the respective 
groups as to matters coming before 
the meetings. One of the functions 
of the workers’ group, like the em- 
ployers, is to formulate the proposed 
list of group members for the Con- 
ference committees. As has been the 


practice for a number of years con- 
cerning the Italian workers’ delegate, 


the workers decided not to recom- 
mend the German workers’ delegate 
for any committee posts. In 1932 
the Conference had finally adopted 
standing orders by which the Selec- 
tion or “steering’’ Committee of the 
Conference could add additional dele- 
gates to committees. The Italian 
and German workers’ delegates re- 
quested committee assignments, and 
these were given. The workers’ 
group spokesmen then informed the 
Conference that Italian and German 
workers’ delegates should not be re- 
garded as speaking at any time for 
the workers. 

There is some divergence between 
the German and the workers’ dele- 
gates’ accounts of what took place in 
the early sessions of the workers’ 
group. The *. F. T. U. delegates 
insisted that only the ordinary free- 
dom of speech was exercised, and that 
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the German representative expressed 
himself in an extremely discourteous 
way. The German response was that 
the workers’ group had spoken in- 
sultingly and insolently of Germany, 
which under the circumstances could 
not be accepted without an apology. 
According to the Journal de Genéve, 
both Dr. Ley, the German workers’ 
delegate, and Signor Razza, the Ital- 
ian workers’ delegate, protested 
strongly against their exclusion from 
places on committees. Monsieur 
Léon Jouhaux, the French workers’ 
delegate, replied that the protest of 
the German delegate was the protest 
of the jailor in the name of his vic- 
tims. He claimed to speak in the 
name of the dozens of thousands of 
workers who, in Germany, had been 
imprisoned in concentration camps. 
As a consequence, neither the Ger- 
man representative nor the.workers 
would tender the necessary apologies, 
and the events of the conflict moved 
outside of the Conference. The 
Journal des Nations, a Genevese 
daily paper, published an extract from 
the Danziger Volkstimme, a social- 
ist paper, to the effect that Dr. Ley 
had made extremely discourteous 
statements concerning the workers in 
the Conference, and particularly of 
the delegates of Latin American coun- 
tries. It was reported that Dr. Ley 
had used the word “idiot” in his 
description of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives. The publication of this 
“news” caused a violent rise of feel- 
ing in the labor wing of the Confer- 
ence, despite the fact that the German 
representative denied most formally 
having so expressed himself. Dr. 
Ley’s message from Germany to the 
Conference read: ‘Am informed of 
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untrue statements in Danziger V olk- 
stimme. I deny these statements. I 
never insulted any nation.” 

The workers’ group, however, de- 
cided to consider the situation at a 
general meeting of the group. The 
substitutes of Dr. Ley presented 
themselves at the meeting and were 
refused admission. The Italian work- 
ers’ delegate, likewise uninvited, did 
not make an appearance. At this 
meeting the workers’ group adopted 
a resolution declaring that investiga- 
tion of whether Dr. Ley had really 
made the statements attributed to him 
indicated that, despite the formal 
denial, the reported statements had 
been given to the press. It was de- 
cided that the German workers’ repre- 
sentative would not be admitted to 
any further “unofficial” meetings of 
the workers’ group. In the mean- 
while the Latin American representa- 
tives convened to decide what they 
would do should they not receive the 
apologies to which they considered 
themselves entitled, and it was agreed 
that the entire body of Latin 
American representatives would vote 
against the validation of the German 
workers’ delegate’s credentials. 

At this juncture, however, the 
whole German delegation (Govern- 
ment, employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates) decided to leave the Confer- 
ence. The Credentials Committee 
concluded that no further note should 
be taken of the protest against the 
German workers’ delegate, but no as- 
surance could be given by the officers 
of the Conference that no discussion 
of this question would take place. At 
the same time the Conference officials 
noted that what was objected to by 
the Germans had taken place neither 
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in a committee nor in a plenary sit- 
ting, and therefore that the grounds 
for objection arose outside the regular 
operation of the Conference. The 
Selection Committee decided also that 
since the credentials of the German 
delegates had not been withdrawn, 
that those of Dr. Ley should be given 
to the Credentials Committee for its 
information. When this became 
known, the German government with- 
drew the credentials of all of its dele- 
gates. Following this, the Confer- 
ence as usual validated the Italian 
workers’ credentials, and the German 
government organized in Berlin a 
giant demonstration against the treat- 
ment of the German delegation and 
international marxian agitation. The 
German representatives asserted, on 
the other hand, that the session of the 
workers’ group in which the offensive 
remarks against Germany had been 
made was official and not unofficial 
as the officers of the Conference had 
stated. The workers’ group also 
arrived at the determination to ex- 
press in plenary Conference its atti- 
tude on the question. 

The letter of the German delega- 
tion of June 19 to the president of the 
Conference is as follows: “At the be- 
ginning of the Conference, extremely 
offensive remarks were made at a sit- 
ting of the Workers’ Group, directed 
against Germany and its delegates. 
These. remarks, it should now be 
pointed out as clearly as possible, have 
not been withdrawn up to the present 
by the chairman of the group, despite 
the request which was made to him 
to withdraw these observations and to 
protect German interests. 


“Shortly afterwards, 
newspapers published 


Genevese 
statements 
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which Dr. Ley, German workers’ 
delegate, was alleged to have made at 
a meeting of journalists. Dr. Ley en- 
ergetically denied and officially repu- 
diated the remarks which were at- 
tributed to him. Moreover, the 
competent German authorities de- 
clared that Germany attached the 
greatest importance to maintaining 
friendly relations with the popula- 
tions of all countries and especially 
with South American States. 

“In spite of this, the incident which 
had thus been closed was discussed on 
various occasions at so-called unof- 
ficial meetings of the Workers’ Group 
of the Conference—to which entrance 
was brusquely refused to the German 
Delegate—and the Chairman of the 
Group has treated the incident offi- 
cially. These so-called unofficial meet- 
ings were held following announce- 
ments made in the official publications 
of the Conference, although we pro- 
tested on various occasions, but un- 
fortunately unsuccessfully, to the 
competent authorities against this in- 
correct procedure. 

“We regard the incidents described 
above as a serious affront to the Ger- 
man delegation as a whole. In these 
conditions, the German delegation 
considers itself obliged to leave the 
Conference. It greatly regrets being 
prevented from taking part in the 
practical work—as on several occa- 
sions and unambiguously it stated it 
was ready to do—so long as satis- 
faction has not been given to the Ger- 
man protests and justice has not been 
done to the well-founded complaints 
of the German Delegation.” 

The next important stage in the dis- 
cussion came when the credentials 
committee submitted a report to the 
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Conference which merely noted the 
fact of the withdrawal of both the 
delegates and the credentials of the 
German delegate. The workers took 
this occasion to express themselves 
concerning the regime existing under 
Nazism. The workers who led in 
this attack were Corneille Mertens of 
Belgium and president of the workers’ 
group, Léon Jouhaux of France, 
Arthur Hayday of the British trade 
union movement, and P. J. S. Serrar- 
ens of the Netherlands, a representa- 
tive of the Christian trade unions. 
The attack was much as those 
launched against the Fascist regime in 
Italy, only perhaps the bitterness of 
the workers was more pronounced. 
The local press in Geneva reported, 
for instance, that Hayday used the 
expression “reign of terror” to char- 
acterize the German situation, but 
that this phrase was removed from 
the Provisional Record of the Con- 
ference. 

“As to the allegation that the Ger- 
man Delegation was not protected by 
the Chairman of the Group,” de- 
clared Mertens, “I can not prevent 
certain Workers who are acquainted 
with the German language from 
shouting out comments if they hear 
some remarks which they consider in- 
sulting ; but I must admit that I should 
blush to repeat before this assembly 
some of the expressions that were 
used by Dr. Ley and his colleagues on 
the occasion of the Workers’ Group 
meeting in question. The fact is, 
there has been an attempt, which has 
failed, to browbeat the Workers’ 
Group in this Conference.” 

In his turn Jouhaux of the French 
General Confederation of Labor ex- 
claimed: “We learned to love and 
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admire Germany in the past; but it 
was the Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller. It is because that Germany 
is being destroyed that we protest. It 
is not we who are violating it. We are 
proud of having for a few moments 
only acted as the conscience of the 
world and of having acted here as 
the interpreters of civilization in its 
protest against the destruction of 
Germany.” 

Yet the protest of the workers was 
not within icself unanimous, for the 
representative of the Christian trade 
unions used the situation to protest 
against the monopoly of control in 
the Conference exercised by the social- 
ist majority, that is, the I. F. T. U. 
Serrarens spoke with feeling of the 
time when he had been a delegate 
whose credentials had been contested. 
“T have thus known the disagreeable 
situation,” he said, “‘of isolation in 
the workers’ group. I have had to 
fight and may have to fight again, as 
I am doing now, against a certain ex- 
clusive tendency in the workers’ group 
. . .” He noted, however, that his 
opponents had always used parlia- 
mentary methods against the views 
for which he stood. In concluding, he 
doubted whether a government had 
the legal right to withdraw credentials 
of its delegates once they had been 
communicated to the Conference, as 
it was a duty assumed by a member of 
the Organization to be represented at 
the annual Conference. 

Since there was no question in fact 
before the Conference, there was no 
action as a result of the explanations 
of the workers. However, the story 
does not end here, for almost imme- 
diately after the German delegation 
left Geneva, Wilhelm Leuschner, 
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German workers’ member of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International 
Labor Organization and one of the 
German advisers to the Conference, 
was arrested because he had acted in 
Geneva contrary to the interests of 
the German state. It appears, from 
the statements of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, that Leuschner did not 
want to be appointed to a post in the 
German delegation, and that he had 
not approved entirely the policy pur- 
sued by the German government. A 
spokesman of the workers’ group 
called this fact to the attention of the 
Conference with great indignation, 
and at the end of the Conference, in 
the closing minutes, Jouhaux again 
arose and declared that Leuschner 
was not arrested at all but was held 
prisoner by Nazi storm troopers. 
Another phase of this long and 
complicated episode was the passage 
of a resolution by the Conference 
calling to the attention of the League 
of Nations the necessity of making 
adequate arrangements for the refu- 
gees from Germany, particularly 
those who were Jewish, in order that 
the local labor situation should not 
be unduly disturbed. There was lit- 
tle opposition to this resolution, there 
being only two negative votes and 
several abstentions. The argument 
centered on what had been done in 
previous years by the League for 
Russian and Armenian refugees, and 
it was contended that here was an 
analogous case. The resolution “in- 
vites the Governing Body to instruct 
the International Labor Office to 
undertake all the necessary studies, 
without interfering in internal ques- 
tions touching on the national sover- 
eignty of Germany, with a view to 
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placing the German refugees in ques- 
tion in various countries without detri- 
ment to the economic welfare of 
those countries, and (the Conference) 
decides to transmit this resolution to 
the League of Nations.” 

It is as yet too early to evaluate the 
effect on the Organization and its rela- 
tions with Germany of the events of 
the last Labor Conference. In large 
part, the matter is now up to the Ger- 
man government. This government 
may decide to withdraw from the 
Organization, or it may, as has Italy, 
conclude that despite the criticisms of 
the workers, the value of international 
labor cooperation is more important 
than the loss of national prestige in- 
volved in the debate on the creden- 
tials of the workers’ delegate. The 
German situation is complicated, how- 
ever, by the problem of the attitude 
of South American delegations. 


Should the delegates of these coun- 
tries carry over to next year their 
point of view, a very significant vote 
against the German workers’ delegate 


might be registered. However, 
should the other governments and the 
employers stand firm in their policy 
of non interference it would be impos- 
sible to muster a two-thirds vote, 
which is necessary, against acceptance. 

The more important long-run issue 
is raised by the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the I. F. T. U. Should 
this organization relinquish its already 
traditional fight against Fascist sys- 
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tems of trade unionism? It is cer- 
tainly true that the Treaty of Peace 
guarantees trade union liberty and 
elevates trade unions to a formal 
representation in the determination of 
international policy. But whether the 
stubborn defence of this right, as the 
workers’ group has conducted it, is the 
best thing for the Labor Organization 
is another question. It would seem 
that it is possible to accomplish a large 
amount of international agreement 
despite disagreement as to the form 
of national labor organization, and it 
may be that this conflict is not so 
serious after all. But should the 
German government cease coopera- 
tion with the Organization on account 
of the “incidents” of the last Confer- 
ence, genuine and lasting harm would 
have been done to the cause the work- 
ers of the I. F. T. U. support. 

It might be noted in conclusion that 
since the United States is not a mem- 
ber of the Labor Organization, and 
since the American Federation of 
Labor is not a member of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 
there is no necessity of any definite 
stand or attitude on the part of Ameri- 
can unionists. Still, the conflicts in 
the International Labor Conference 
suggest or imply the internal conflicts 
of continental trade unionism. It 
would seem that Fascism and Nazism 
are emerging as movements as fully 
destructive of labor unity as has been 
Communism. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINED IN AUGUST 
AND SEPTEMBER 


HE President’s reemployment 
program in its first month 
brought greater progress in em- 
ployment than in any month since the 
depression. Reports of the Labor 


Department show that in the 17 in- 
dustries covered by their figures, 750,- 
000 persons went back to work from 
July 15 to August 15, and when other 


industries are added to this total, the 
Federation estimate shows that in all 
815,000 men and women went back to 
work in the month of August. This 
reduces unemployment to 11,001,000, 
according to our preliminary estimate. 

Trade-union reports for the first 
part of September indicate that the 
reemployment program is still going 
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forward. They show a larger em- 
ployment gain in September than in 
August, the largest gain in fact for 
any month since March, 1933, except 
June. In September 22.6 per cent 
of the membership were out of work, 
compared with 23.7 per cent in Au- 
gust, 24.1 percent in July and 26.6 
per cent in March. The gains were 
chiefly in full-time work, for part-time 
work did not increase. Of our 24 
cities, 20 reported a gain in employ- 
ment. Only one of the trade groups 
—theaters—reported an increase in 
unemployment, and there were sub- 
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stantial gains also in building, metal 
trades, manufacturing, service, street 
transportation, water transportation 
and railroads. 

Nevertheless, when one considers 
the 11,001,000 persons still out of 
work and looks ahead to winter 
months when more than a million will 
probably lose their jobs, progress in 
the conquest of unemployment seems 
slow indeed. But miracles do not hap- 
pen even under the N. R. A., and the 
fact that more than 2,800,000 have 
gone back to work since March, when 


all industries are counted, is at least a 
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beginning toward recovery. Unem- Trade-Union Unemployment 
ployment has been reduced 20 per cent Ueencional ae mal 
since its peak in March. The larg- (Weighted) Time 
est gain was in factory employment 

where more than 1,500,000 went back s 

to work; reemployment in other in- 13.6 

dustries was: wholesale and retail Apri 
trade, 300,000; building, 200,000; 
railroads, 100,000; farms, 100,000; 
service, 35,000; mines, 27,000; oth- 
ers, 500,000. 

This beginning of reemployment 
must not mislead us into thinking that 
the need for relief is over, or that it 
is even decreasing. In spite of the re- 
turn to.work of 2,800,000 by August, 
the number of ‘families on relief rolls 
in our principal cities in August was 
85 to 90 per cent above August last 
year. The desperate condition of our 
unemployed families is cumulative. 
We are now feeling the results of 
four years of unemployment. If two 
or three million are better off by hav- 
ing jobs, eleven million are worse off 
from their long struggle for existence; 
their resources are exhausted, and 
hundreds are weekly applying to the 
public relief offices for the first time. 

Relief needs this winter will be 
greater than ever before. Three and 
a-half million families were on the 
public relief rolls in August, and this 
number may increase to four and a 
half million before the winter is over. 
Care for those who are without re- 
sources is our first duty, and every 
American citizen with a spark of 
human sympathy will stand firmly be- 
hind National and state relief pro- 
grams this winter, even when they 
mean higher taxes. 

The following is our estimate of 
the total number unemployed each 
month since January, 1930: 
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InNsEcURITY: A CHALLENGE TO 
America. A Study of Social In- 
surance in the United States and 
Abroad, by Abraham Epstein. 
Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
680 pages; New York. Price, $4. 
Reviewed by Carl J. Whelan, 


Princeton University. 


This book is a comprehensive and 
extremely penetrating analysis of eco- 
nomic insecurity as it manifests itself 
among practically all classes of our 
society. The growth of big business 


has converted the masses of the peo- 
ple into wage-earners with a depend- 
ence on the job which, taken in con- 
junction with business instability, 
creates an intolerable condition of 
insecurity for practically everyone in 
our society. Although the major part 
of Mr. Epstein’s discussion is devoted 
to the problems of the manual work- 
ers he points out in the first chapter 
that insecurity of the future is by no 
means limited to that class. “The 
farmer, the professional man, the 
business man, and even the investor 
and savings depositor are no longer 
certain of their invulnerability and 
independence.” 

Of the many different causes mak- 
ing for economic insecurity the au- 
thor gives a prominent place to unem- 
ployment, which he regards as an 
inherent and noneradicable element 
of our present social organization. It 


is an inevitable concomitant of the 
coming of the machine and the author 
does not compromise in the slightest 
degree with those who deny the per- 
manency of technological unemploy- 
ment. The arguments of the latter 
group are based upon “the old reli- 
able doctrine of laissez faire which 
postulates a divine and flawless capac- 
ity of adjustment in competitive pro- 
duction. The underlying basis of this 
theory depends upon ‘if and when’ 
assumptions of the perfect function- 
ing of present industrial organiza- 
tion.” 

Mr. Epstein has little faith in the 
“nostrums and antidotes” that have 
been prescribed as a cure for unem- 
ployment. Little has been accom- 
plished by way of industrial stabiliza- 
tion. “The total number of workers 
engaged in these (stabilized) indus- 
tries does not exceed more than a 
fraction of one per cent of the wage- 
earners in the United States. From 
the point of view of the national 
economy, the stabilization programs 
of such companies are of less value 
than the paper which has been con- 
sumed in their description.” Public 
works, private philanthropy, eco- 
nomic planning, are either hopelessly 
inadequate or impossible of achieve- 
ment and come in for their share of 
condemnation. Sharing work is “‘preg- 
nant with great social dangers” be- 
cause of its threat to wage scales and 
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its effect in casualizing the entire 
working population. The reduction 
of the working day and week is the 
only “nostrum” to receive Mr. Ep- 
stein’s approval. 

The various other causes of eco- 
nomic insecurity, such as sickness, in- 
dustrial accident, blindness, old age, 
chronic invalidity, large families, all 
of these are dealt witk at length. A 
comprehensive mass of material is 
presented by way of analyzing these 
problems and demonstrating the need 
of social insurance as the only ade- 
quate means of dealing with them. 
The experience of each of the prin- 
cipal nations throughout the world in 
attempting to solve these problems is 
examined in detail and the evolution 
of their plans to the present method 
of social insurance of a compulsory, 
contributory type as the only satisfac- 
tory solution is clearly demonstrated. 


Mr. Epstein’s material on sickness 
as a hazard and the necessity for com- 
pulsory health insurance is particu- 


larly interesting and valuable. He 
has given this subject the space which 
its importance deserves and an em- 
phasis designed to overcome our na- 
tional apathy towards it. After dis- 
cussing the provisions made for the 
relief of illness in other countries he 
remarks that ‘“‘only China, India and 
the United States are the major na- 
tions remaining without any compul- 
sory health insurance provisions.” 

In financing a comprehensive plan 
of social insurance the author would 
have the government’s contribution 
come for the most part from higher 
taxes on large incomes, inheritances 
and corporate surpluses. The wider 
distribution of income would lessen 
the severity of industrial depressions 
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by increasing purchasing power for 
consumption goods. “This side of 
revolution,” he says, “social insurance 
is the only known method of allevi- 
ating the problem of under-consump- 
tion.” 

Viewing this book as a whole one 
can speak for it only the highest 
praise. The author has amassed an 
enormous amount of material of in- 
ternational scope and has presented 
it with a skill born of extended expe. 
rience and an adeptness in forceful 
and even dramatic exposition. He is 
sure of his subject, admits of no com- 
promise, and drives home his points 
with the ardor of a crusader for social 
justice. But his argument does not 
rest on the grounds of justice and hu- 
manity alone; it rests on the grounds 
of economy as well. The social cost 
of economic hazards is a reality and 
must be met. It can be met most eco- 
nomically by a comprehensive and 
unified plan of compulsory social in- 
surance along the lines laid down in 


this book. 


MACHINE AGE IN THE HILLs, by 
Malcolm Ross. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1933; 248 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Lois 
MacDonald, New York City. 


Mr. Ross has added another vol- 
ume to the list of those dealing with 
the plight of the mountaineer— 
miners of the Blue Ridge section of 
the South—Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. His treat- 
ment is a journalistic rather than a 
complete and careful statement of the 
ills of the industry as they affect the 
miners and their families. For rea- 
son of the easy, reporting style of the 
book it makes pleasant reading. 
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The subject matter of most of the 
chapters, however, is far from easy, 
pleasant reading. It is the story of 
hunger, distress, idleness, and forlorn 
hopes for thousands of miners and 
their families; of bloodshed, brutal- 
ity, and supreme bungling in the oper- 
ation of one of the basic industries of 
the country. 

The first part of the book gives 
a series of random impressions de- 
signed to describe the kind of person 
the mountaineer is. In fact, through- 
out the entire work much is made of 
the hill background of the miners, 
bred as they have been in the tradi- 
tions of independence, readiness to 
“shoot it out,” never giving up their 
allegiance to the code of the clan and 
the feud. These parts are followed 
by brief analyses of the causes for the 
overexpansion of the industry and the 
plight of the miners and the opera- 
tors. The last one hundred pages 
give some details of recent uprisings 
in the region: “Bloody Mingo” in 
1920, the West Virginia Miners 
Union in 1931, and the events in Har- 
lan, Ky., in 1932. And finally the 
author summarizes some “‘ways out.” 

The author’s fundamental point of 
view is expressed in the title of the 
book. He traces most of the ills of 
the coal industry, and therefore of the 
coal miners, to the introduction of 
machinery and the other technological 
and scientific advances accompanying 
machine industry. 

If a person wishes to get the whole 
story of the plight of the miners, Mr. 
Ross’ book will be just a beginning. 
It is lacking in some information and 
points of view essential to a complete 
analysis. But for an abbreviated, hu- 
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man story of the situation it should 
be commended. 

It is in the discussion of ways out 
that the reader begins to feel that the 
author has traveled far and seen a 
great deal which he has recorded with 
considerable vividness, but that far 
reaches of the problem have escaped 
him. He falls into the common error 
of being so completely preoccupied 
with the surface aspects of machine 
technology that he allows that angle 
to submerge the real heart of the 
problem of the surplus miners in a 
sick industry. He suggests some ef- 
forts to control production and to in- 
stitute a rational sales practice; he 
plays with the idea of the present 
owners of the land returning the sur- 
face rights to the miners in order 
that they may become self-sufficient 
farmers. 

The solution which is given most 
weight, however, is that which has 
been tried out in the English mines, 
that is, put a one-cent tax on each ton 
of coal mined, and use part of the 
money to promote research in new 
ways of using coal, and part in pro- 
moting welfare schemes for the 
miners, This, thinks Mr. Ross, is the 
most advantageous way of taking 
care of the surplus miners produced 
by increased technology in the mining 
industry. 

This seems to be a rather naive 
point of view. After all, the coal in- 
dustry is in its present dilemma, for 
both miners and operators, not pri- 
marily because of technology, but 
because of the haphazard way in 
which technology has been applied 
and the industry expanded. Most stu- 
dents of the industry, including the 
United States Coal Commission, have 
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advocated pretty thoroughgoing re- 
organization, tending to make the 
industry directly responsible to the 
government; that is, to control the in- 
dustry in the name of the public. 

Its fundamental troubles are to be 
found in the condition of the private 
ownership of such a basic commodity, 
of the unrestricted development of 
surplus resources, of the cut-throat 
competition resulting therefrom. It 
is not likely that such ills can be cured 
by the penny-a-ton-tax plan, but by a 
scheme of reorganization which will 
hit more directly at the heart of the 
problem. This aspect of the question 
Mr. Ross seems to have missed or to 
have considered of little significance. 


WE THE PeEopte, by Roy F. Bergen- 
gren. Stratford Co., Boston, 1932; 
404 pp. Price $2. Reviewed by 


Mary E. Liddall, Birmingham, 


England. 


The author sets out to find the pur- 
pose that welded the American states 
into a nation, that carried them 
through the early difficulties of con- 
stitution-making and the Civil War, 
and finally produced the political and 
economic systems they have today. 
“‘We in America,” he writes, “have 
worked out the best political system 
in the world, badly as we have some- 
times done with it.” 

This purpose he finds to be the 
equality of man, first expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, but first 
conceived by the soldiers who fought 
with Washington at Valley Forge. 
“They kept burning the flame of lib- 
erty and they made the Declaration 
of Independence something more than 
a pleasing pronouncement of theory, 


incapable of realization; they made 
it the plan and specification of Amer- 
ica.” 

Three chapters in the beginning of 
the book are devoted to the versatile 
genius of Franklin, the fighting spirit 
and perseverance of Washington and 
the simple humanity and indomitable 
will of Lincoln, those great pioneers 
who carried forward what the sol- 
diers had begun. But it was Lincoln 
who, because he best understood the 
average man, most truly demon- 
strated the purpose of America. 
““Man,” he said, “comes first—before 
efficiency, before profits, before every- 
thing else.” Even the war between 
the states achieved something to- 
wards it in eliminating slavery. 

But modern life has brought fresh 
problems, and in the second part of 
the book the author calls upon a jury 
of twelve great men to review modern 
institutions to see whether in them 
America shows signs of having 
strayed from her purpose, and if so, 
how she can be brought back again 
onto the way of national greatness. 

Machinery, he finds, has become 
very efficient, but in its efficiency it has 
forgotten its main object, the Gelfare 
of man, and has brought unemploy- 
ment upon millions because produc- 
tion has been carried on without 
regard to distribution. Instalment 
buying, the failure of employee-stock- 
participation plans, usury, stock gam- 
bling and bad banking have all 
brought losses upon the people least 
able to bear them. He gives cases 
in which astounding sums have been 
paid as interest on small loans, and 
mentions a bank that loaned the de- 
posits of its customers at 10 per cent, 
but if they needed credit, forced them 
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to apply to a 42 per cent company 
which it controlled. It is not in the 
interests of equality that persons who 
require small loans should be forced 
to borrow at a high rate of interest 
while wealthier persons can borrow 
at 5 per cent. The need for small 
loans is often great, and the 42 per 
cent maximum of the Uniform Small 
Loans Law is not sufficient protec- 
tion. This inequality might be met 
by the development of cooperative 
credit, or the establishment of small- 
loan banks by the government. 

The question of governments fills 
one of the longest chapters in the 
book, and the author writes, and 
writes strongly, of their accumulation 
of indebtedness with the knowledge 
of one who has held the position of 
Commissioner of Finance as well as a 
promoter of credit unions. “Our 
governments are again, with a few ex- 
ceptions, inefficient where they are not 
dishonest, and in altogether too many 
cases burdened with both inefficiency 
and dishonesty.”” The indebtedness 
is due to the fact that they “have 
hitherto functioned on the supposi- 
tion that there is no limit to the ca- 
pacity of the people to pay taxes.” 
Unwise spending might be checked if 
only the ordinary citizen would show 
more interest in civic affairs. At pres- 
ent he is hardly aware of how public 
money is spent, and indeed has little 
time to think about it. But in the 
‘days of increased leisure that are com- 
ing, he will be able to spare some 
thoughts for the subject. It would 
also help towards greater efficiency if 
a professional status could be given to 
the work of city government, and 
training required for it, as in the case 
of the lawyer or the doctor. 
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A second problem for which a solu- 
tion is sought is “to determine the way 
and manner of relief from war.” The 
price of war can not be paid by the 
whole world, and moreover “in mod- 
ern war there is no victory.” There- 
fore, the only sane thing to do is to 
disarm and seek a way of settling 
difficulties by greater international 
cooperation. 

Throughout the book a spirit of 
encouragement prevails, and even the 
dark chapters dealing with the evils 
of modern life are offset by the firm 
belief in the power of the common 
man to deal with them, and to pro- 
vide the leadership that is so urgently 
required. It is easy and interesting 
to read, and should therefore appeal 
to the average reader, who wants a 
little enlightenment without too much 
serious study, both in subject matter 
and style. 


Home FINANCE AND TAXATION: 
Reports of the Committees on 
Finance and Taxation of the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932; 278 pp. 
Reviewed by Howard S. Piquet of 
New York University. 


If anyone still entertains the notion 
that there is anything “‘scientific” or 
exact about the appraisal of real es- 
tate or about our knowledge of the 
actual situation prevailing today in 
the market for home properties this 
study should dispel it once and for all. 
The curious, including even the ex- 
perts assembled in attendance at Pres- 
ident Hoover’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership in 
Washington in December of 1931, 
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are forced to rely chiefly upon opinion 
and hearsay. 

The membership of the Commit- 
tees on Finance and Taxation included 
many prominent names: Among them 
Frederick H. Ecker, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; William E. Best, President of 
the United States Building and Loan 
League; Thomas S, Adams, tax ex- 
pert and professor of political econ- 
omy in Yale University; Richard T. 
Ely, well-known land economist and 
president of the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research; Harley L. Lutz, 
professor of public finance in Prince- 
ton University; and Marion K. Mc- 
Kay, professor of economics in the 
University of Pittsburgh. This vol- 
ume constitutes the joint reports of 
these two committees (headed by 
Messrs. Ecker and Adams, respect- 
ively) published together because of 
the very intimate connection between 
tax hazards and home ownership in 
these days of industrial and financial 
depression. The actual editing is the 
work of Messrs. John M. Gries and 
James Ford. 

The report on home finance is in- 
troduced by a discussion of sound 
home ownership. The majority of 
the committee conservatively estimate 
that in order to play safe, a prospec- 
tive homeowner should be able to pay 
in cash at the time of purchase at 
least 25 per cent of the purchase price 
and be able to spare 25 per cent of 
his income for interest and amortiza- 
tion payments. Undoubtedly, if this 
practice were followed there would 
be vastly fewer foreclosures. For, in 
a depression-infested real estate 
market falling values can all too easily 
wipe out a mere shoestring equity. 
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On the other hand, as Mr. Harry 
S. Kissell, president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
and a member of the committee, 
points out, “were we to lay down the 
rule that one-fourth [of the purchase 
price] should be accumulated before 
a home is purchased we would be con- 
demning the great majority of our 
people to die in rented houses.” He 
emphasizes, however, the hopelessly 
inadequate statistical sources for any 
general observation of experience in 
the matter and bases his opinion upon 
the general experience of a number of 
members of his organization. The 
reviewer knows of at least one limited 
dividend corporation which is, to 
all appearances at least, successfully 
financing attractive homes in a new 
community in northern New Jersey on 
a 10 per cent equity basis. 

The majority of the committee is 
of the opinion that the foreclosure 
situation is not as bad as it is cur- 
rently assumed to be. But, as Mr. 
Kissell points out, the only supporting 
evidence presented is the situation 
which prevails in one type of lending 
agency. Again the paucity of facts 
forces reliance upon opinion and hear- 
Say. 

The situation is most serious in the 
second mortgage field. Second-mort- 
gage money is very scarce and in some 
cases the committee found second- 
mortgage borrowers having to pay 
bonuses of as high as 18 and 20 per 
cent. The risks involved in second- 
mortgage financing are high, particu- 
larly when real estate values are de- 
clining. In order to protect his equity 
about the only thing the holder of the 
second mortgage can do is to step in 
and carry the property along until the 
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hoped-for “happy days” return. A 
great majority of the second-mort- 
gage companies which have been 
operated on a purely commercial 
basis already have failed. 

The solution, thinks the committee, 
lies in the encouragement of mutual 
junior mortgage organizations, Mr. 
Kissell, in his dissent, avers that the 
committee has merely passed the 
problem back to local communities 
with the suggestion that they try ad- 
ditional experiments. This can hardly 
be termed a solution. The dissenting 
statement claims further that “the 
members of the committee seem to 
have considered the entire home 
financing problem, not from the point 
of view of the homebuyer, but from 
the point of view of the investor who 
is anxious about his security.” 

The committee recommends the 
creation of central appraisal bureaus 
to advise homebuyers, but fails to 
point out whether they should be 
operated on a commercial or on a 
philanthropic basis. That the long- 
term amortized loan is sound and de- 
sirable and should be made more pop- 
ular than it is even now is the opinion 
of the entire committee. 

Chapter III contains the report of 
the committee on taxation. The bur- 
den of the general property tax is 
well indicated by statistics concerning 
cities of over 30,000 population. In 
1928 this tax yielded 64 per cent of 
the total revenue receipts and of all 
property taxed real property consti- 
tuted 83 per cent. The committee 
points out that real property can not 
dodge this tax as personalty so often 
does and for this reason bears an ab- 
normal share of the burden. Fur- 
thermore, as assessment is usually at 








a higher rate on small homes than on 
other properties the often heard 
maxim that “‘it is cheaper to rent than 
to own” comes to assume a degree of 
truthfulness. The evil is directly 
traceable to excessive public spending, 
to excessive reliance by local govern- 
ments on the property tax, and to ex- 
cessive concentration of the property 
tax on real estate. A greater use of 
income taxation by the states and 
simplification of local governmental 
structure are strongly urged as correc- 
tives. 

Numerous appendices present to 
the reader what little real statistical 
information is available. All in all 
the report is of real value to the home- 
owner and to the prospective home- 
owner. Yet, being a semiofficial doc- 
ument one would hardly choose it for 
an evening of light reading. 


THe BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS AT Work, by Elea- 
nor Lansing Dulles. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1932; 631 
pp. Price, $5. Reviewed by Stan- 
ley Irving Posner, Brookings Insti- 
tution. 


This book maintains the high 
standard of scholarly research set 
by Dr. Dulles in her earlier book, The 
French Franc. In the main text and 
in the six sections of the appendix she 
presents so complete and detailed an 
account of the origin and first two 
years of the Bank for International 
Settlements that any other source is 
unnecessary. The convention, char- 
ter, and statutes are given in complete 
form and in addition the monthly 
statements of the bank from May 
1930 to May 1932. For full measure 
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there is a compilation of events re- 
lating to the B. I. S. and reparations 
beginning with President Wilson’s 
message to Congress, January 1918, 
outlining his famous Fourteen Points, 
and including the end of the Lausanne 
Conference in July 1932. This 13- 
page chronology is succinct and dra- 
matic. 

The bank was born in a time of de- 
pression primarily to take over the 
difficult problem of reparations trans- 
fer. A further handicap attended its 
delivery—the ambitious plans and 
hopes of bankers and statesmen for 
activity in many fields of banking and 
world finance.- Some expected it to 
become a focal point for the central 
banks of the world, bringing prodi- 
gals back-to gold and protecting the 
currencies of those already back. 
Germany hoped the B. I. S. would 


lighten her reparations burden by par- 
ticipation in the large profits which 
were anticipated, and through the 


opening of new trade areas. Eng- 
land, France and the United States 
looked for new techniques of interna- 
tional clearings which would make 
obsolete clumsy and expensive gold 
movements. 

But all these hopes were vain. The 
flow of reparations was cut off in June 
1931 by the Hoover Moratorium; 
negotiations to help Spain back to the 
gold standard were shattered by a 
revolution; England suspended gold 
payments and was followed by most 
of Europe; then, unkindest cut of all, 
the United States abandoned the gold 
standard. The statutes of the bank 
provide that “the operations of the 
Bank for its own account shall only be 
carried out in currencies which in the 
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opinion of the Board satisfy the prac- 
tical requirements of the gold or gold 
exchange standard.” What opera- 
tions remain, and in what currencies 
can they be carried out today? 

The survival of the B. L. S. when 
so many other great financial institu- 
tions collapsed or were saved only by 
governmental intervention seems fair 
demonstration of the strength of the 
bank and indicates to Dr. Dulles that 
it has made itself an integral part of 
the world financial structure. Yet, the 
moratorium of June 1931 has seri- 
ously. curtailed the activities of the 
bank and it was predicted at that time 
that liquidation is imminent. Dr. 
Dulles contends, however, that this 
prospect is entirely unlikely. The 
book closes with that very conclusion. 
“The uncertainties of 1932 will give 
way to a period of strenuous effort at 
reconstruction. In this work the 
Bank for International Settlements 
will play a significant role” (p. 505). 

Much has happened since this 
hopeful prediction was written (July 
1932) and the prospect of a long life 
for the bank has been seriously weak- 
ened. The rising tide of nationalism 
is battering away at earlier accom- 
plishments in world comity and it 
seems that the B. I. S. may be the first 
to be carried out to sea. It will be a 
great loss, if I am correct in antici- 
pating its disappearance, for it gave 
promise of becoming a bank for cen- 
tral banks and seemed to offer the so- 
lution for a possible future world 
gold shortage. But the recent shocks 
to world confidence have been severe 
and it will be years before any group 
of nations will again consider deposits 
with the B. J. S. as equivalent to gold. 





COUNTRY-WIDE LABOR NEWS* 


Alabama 
I ies sppeinted ac local union 


has appointed a committee to re- 

port on violations under blanket 
code. These committees report on 
meeting nights. Several new unions 
have been formed and all are engaged 
in organizing activities. Wages have 
been increased in cotton and knitting 
mills, retail stores, wholesale houses 
and automobile garages. There was 
a special meeting called of retail 
clerks in an effort to form a union. 
Work has picked up fairly well. A 
Labor Day celebration is planned.— 
R. J. BAILEY. 


Mobile—Complaints of violations 
under blanket code have been brought 
to our attention and these complaints 
are being referred to the proper au- 
thorities. All unions are active in or- 
ganization work and some preliminary 
plans are under way in the hope of or- 
ganizing the retail clerks. Building 
projects under way are custom house, 
Dauphin Island Bridge, also road 
work. A Labor Day celebration is 
planned.—WALTER E. SCHAFFER. 


* Material for this Section is taken from 
reports for the month of August. 


Arkansas 


Ratcliff—Clerks in stores have re- 
ceived wage increases and some work- 
ers have been taken on in the mines. 
White-collar workers do not seem in- 
terested in organization since condi- 
tions have improved somewhat for 
them under N. R. A. No building 
projects are under way.—R. L. 
Sms. 


Texarkana—We have opened an 
office to receive reports on violations 
under blanket code. United Garment 
Workers have organized local and 
charter has been received. Organiza- 
tion starts with thirty members. 
Some filling stations and local stores 
have increased wages. Quite a num- 
ber have been laid off in various lines 
because of code scale. Garment work- 
ers lost thirty-five at one place. Pros- 
pects seem good for organization of 
cooks and waiters, cleaning and press- 
ing employes, stationary engineers 
and teamsters. Arrangements made 
for Labor Day.—JoHN ALLEN. 


Arizona 


Phoenix—Decrease in wages of $2 
a day for union carpenters and paint- 
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ers and decrease of $4 a day for non- 
union bricklayers on job here. Elec- 
tricians, sheet-metal. workers, cosme- 
tologists, and barbers have organizing 
campaigns under way. Local N. R. A. 
codes being drawn for plumbers, 
bricklayers, cosmetologists, sheet- 
metal workers, and painters. Notice 
has been published in local paper for 
all persons to call labor temple to 
report violations under blanket code 
and all union members notified to 
watch out for such violations. Labor 
council meets every week. Two post 
offices now under construction, one 
at Phoenix and the other at Winslow. 
No organization among retail clerks. 
—O. H. Jounson. 


California 


Napa—Cameron Shirt Company 
and Sawyer Tanning Company are 
taking on new workers. Garment 
workers are working 40-hour week 
with wage increase and building 
trades 35-hour week at old scale. A 
report is made at each meeting as 
to complaints made under blanket 
code. We are endeavoring to place 
our business agent on _ recovery 
committee. Clerks in retail stores 
are trying to organize.—E. P. Max- 
WELL, 


Petaluma—Local unions have all 
been asked to report on violations un- 
der blanket code. Painters and cooks 
and waiters have organizing cam- 
paigns under way. There is no work 
in the building line. Efforts are also 
being made to interest white-collar 
workers in organization, but so far 
without success.—A. G. HINSHAW. 
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San Bernardino—A few stores 
have added to their help; also the 
railroad shops have added one day, 
making four days a week, and addi- 
tional workers have been taken on. 
Weare trying to organize retail clerks 
and truck drivers. Two projects pro- 
posed here are swimming pool to cost 
$50,000, and city hall, $250,000. We 
are joining with Riverside County and 
Orange County for this year’s Labor 
Day celebration. I might add that I 
have been chairman of the relief com- 
mission for the past three months, and 
am now executive director. Our reg- 
istered unemployed number is not de- 
creasing. A few have gone to other 
places, but new ones come in. Our 
source of revenue is from Federal 
money matched equally with county 
and state money.—J. E. Hoop. 


San Francisco—Many firms are re- 
ducing hours and in some cases are 
attempting to reduce wages, but our 
unions have been successful in resist- 
ing wage cuts. All the unions are con- 
ducting intense organization drives in- 
cluding the retail clerks. An effort is 
being made to raise thirty million dol- 
lars for public works program. Each 
union is instructed to report any viola- 
tions of N. R. A. blanket code pro- 
visions. Plans are under way for 
Labor Day celebration—JoHN A. 
O’Conne_ELL. 


Santa Monica—Associated con- 
tractors have sent in code for 40-hour 
week, $6 per day, for tradesmen and 
$4. per day for laborers. We are co- 
operating in the drive for new mem- 
bers now going forward by the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council. The 
unemployed are getting from 6 to 20 
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days a month and being paid at the 
rate of $3.20 per day of 8 hours. 
There are about 3,000 idle men of all 
crafts and‘ very little building going 
on at present time. Some reductions 
made in school facilities for 1933-34, 
but no definite information at this 
writing.—J. F. ROBERTSON. 


San Pedro—Chain stores and lum- 
ber industry are working 36-hour 
week. All unions are actively en- 
gaged in organizing workers into 
their respective trades. No reports 
of wage increases so far but it is ex- 
pected that September will show some 
increases. City and county have some 
building projects under way.—E. P. 
BUTLER. é 


Stockton—lIn the union food shops 
a 40-hour week with no pay cuts has 
resulted in more workers being taken 
on. This is true in the oil industries 
also. Truck drivers have formed a 


_ union and prospects point to a strong 


organization. Tailors also have 
formed a union. Efforts are being 
made to intimidate workers in their 
attempts to organize; laundry work- 
ers have reported such interferences. 
In face of this opposition, however, 
workers continue to be interested and 
in time good results will be obtained 
in organization work. Auto industry, 
sales and service groups have an- 
nounced increases in pay.— WILLIAM 
P. Hurtz. 


Canada 


Toronto—A new union of white- 
collar workers is about to be organ- 
ized here. Fur workers and cloak 
makers are also very active in trying 
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to increase membership. Construc- 
tion of several large government 
buildings is being talked about and we 
are urging the projects along. We 
expect our Labor Day parade to be 
the largest since 1929.—L. O’Con- 
NELL. 


Winnipeg—B arbers, teamsters 
and clothing workers are putting 
forth special efforts in organization 
work; barbers held ten district meet- 
ings in June and July. . Three clothing 
factories have announced wage in- 
creases of 10 per cent, also the Safe- 
way Chain Stores and General Mo- 
tors. No knowledge of additional 
workers being employed. All efforts 
to organize white-collar workers have 
been without results.—W. E. StuBBs. 


Colorado 


Pueblo—Packing and steel plants 
have increased wages—packing, 17% 
per cent and steel 15 per cent. These 
plants have also called back old em- 
ployees. New employees are being 
taken on in all department stores. At 
this writing I have not heard of any 
wage reductions. Brewery workers 
have been organized and we are hop- 
ing the cooks and waiters will be next. 
There is to be a $300,000 addition to 
the state hospital. Some road work 
is ahead and a vast amount is planned. 
Business conditions are improving but 
as yet no appreciable number have 
been put back to work, except in steel 
where the present force is around 
2,500 against a low of 300 last year. 
Nearly all arrangements have been 
completely for Labor Day celebra- 
tion.—J. W. Briacs. 
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Florida 


Jacksonville—There has been an 
increase in business activity since the 
N. R. A. program got under way, and 
some new workers have been taken on. 
We have a child labor law on the 
books and are doing everything pos- 
sible to see that it is enforced. One 
barter and trade exchange is operat- 
ing in Jacksonville, at this time issu- 
ing scrip to be exchanged with certain 
merchants, but it does not seem to fill 
the need.—J. L. RHOopEs. 


St. Petersburg—Retail clerks and 
waiters have had hours shortened and 
wages raised—the hours of retail 
clerks being reduced from 56 to 48 
a week. Carpenters, painters and 
barbers unions have held open meet- 
ings and vigorous organization cam- 
paign is under way. The central la- 
bor union has held two meetings in 
the effort to organize retail clerks. 
The central labor union is also coop- 
erating with other groups in checking 
up violations under blanket code. Sev- 
eral building projects are being con- 
sidered, but none of major propor- 
tions definitely decided upon. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a La- 
bor Day celebration under auspices of 
the central body.—V. S. HERRING. 


West Palm Beach—Hours in 
stores are being shortened by starting 
part of the worlfers on time and let- 
ting them off early, and those that 
come on later working later. A 
group, composed of the presidents of 
all local unions in this district, has 
been organized to look out for blanket 
code violations. White-collar work- 
ers are making a definite move toward 


organization. Only public projects 
contemplated are ocean inlet work, 
mostly common labor, and concrete 
bridge across Lake Worth.—~ 
CHARLES J. PARMELEE. 


Illinois 


Belleville—A general organizing 
campaign is on under the auspices of 
the central labor union. Retail clerks 
here are organized for over 25 years 
and all are now under blanket code, 
40-hour week. Garment workers and 
electrical appliance workers at one of 
the plants here have had wages in- 
creased. Road building and other 
proposed public works projects de- 
pendent upon appropriation from 
$3,300,000,000 public works fund. 
A Labor Day celebration is planned. 
—AL Towers. 


Centralia—We have just organ- 
ized over 400 boot and shoe workers 
here, and are about ready to complete 
a local of auto and sign painters. 
Have had a meeting with the railway 
carmen. I have also been in touch 
with the janitors. An organizing 
committee has been appointed by the 
central body to work with me. We 
also have in mind the clerks, hotel 
workers and foundry workers. The 
central body has also appointed a 
committee to watch out for violations 
under the blanket code, and also has 
instructed each delegate to report 
any such violations to the committee. 
Some of the merchants and stores 
have taken on extra clerks. The city 
is repairing streets here to furnish 
work for the unemployed under the 
R. F. C. plan. The trades and labor 
assembly is planning a Labor Day 
celebration.—A. C. SCHLUETER. 
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Danville—A committee has been 
appointed to take care of complaints 
under blanket code. Machinists, 
boiler makers, sheet-metal workers, 
teamsters, chauffeurs, blacksmiths, 
railway carmen and electricians, all 
have organizing campaigns under 
way. Wages have been increased in 
restaurants and retail stores. Rail- 
road and hard-road contractors have 
taken on new employees. Retail 
clerks are showing interest in organ- 
ization. Hard roads and sewerage 
disposal system are only projects un- 
der way in Danville, but a tuberculosis 
sanitarium is to be built in this county. 
—WALTER STUEHE. 


East St. Louis—Many industries 
are taking on new employees including 
Midwest Rubber Company and Mon- 
santo Chemical Company. All local 
unions, with one or two exceptions, 
are increasing membership—butcher 
workers by 600, boilermakers, labor- 
ers, carpenters many more—barbers 
100 per cent. Casting company, rub- 
ber company and ice cream company 
here raised wages to meet minimum 
rate under code. Hours range from 
35 to 40 per week. All violations un- 
der N. R. A. blanket code are re- 
ported to central labor union. Re- 
tail clerks are organizing and central 
body is organizing Federal labor 
unions. —C, R. RAUCH. 


Freeport—Nearly all factories are 
adding some men, and we are making 
every effort to organize the workers 
employed in these establishments into 
their respective unions. Our factory 
inspector here is a union man and it is 
hoped this will be helpful in the en- 
forcement of our child labor laws.— 
Harry F. WuRTZEL. 
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Herrin—We are checking up on 
various business houses to find out if 
terms of blanket code are being carried 
out. We have had no wage increases 
but our wages here are higher than in 
other places. The railroads have 
called a few men back to work. The 
8-hour day continues here with no re- 
ductions below this number. No 
building projects under way.— 
GeorGE R. SUMMER. 


Jacksonville—Practically all 
unions have organizing campaigns 
under way. I have had no reports of 
wage increases. Restaurants are tak- 
ing on new employees and the 40- 
hour week seems to be pretty gener- 
ally observed. No building projects 
under way. Weare to cooperate with 
Springfield in celebrating Labor Day 
this year. The writer has been ap- 
pointed member of the recovery com- 
mittee.—CHARLEs E. Souza. 


Kewanee—We are getting work- 
ers together in order to plan a check- 
up on violations under blanket code. 
A new Federal labor union has been 
organized here. We have no reports 
of wage increases. No building proj- 
ects under way. Labor Day celebra- 
tion is planned.—BEn P. Gast. 


Westville—Mine, mill and smelter 
workers have organizing campaign on 
here. Hours for these workers have 
been reduced from 10 to 8 and wages 
increased. No public projects are 
under way. The Westville Central La- 
bor Union will unite with the Danville 
Central Body for its Labor Day cele- 
bration.—I. F. LUNAx. 


Nokomo—Auto repairmen, retail 
clerks and drivers have received wage 
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increases. We have no information 
of additional men being put to work, 
but conditions generally seem better. 
Effort is being made to maintain our 
educational facilities and strengthen 
our laws protecting children.—C. D. 
WRIGHT. 


Indiana 


Bloomington — Nine new local 
unions were organized during July 
and August: Carpenters, 700; paint- 
ers, 300; laborers, 100; engineers, 40; 
upholsterers, 60; quarry workers, 
300; stone mill workers, 50; stone 
cutters, 400.- Stone and furniture in- 
dustries have taken on new employ- 
ees. There has been a sharp curtail- 
ment in teaching staff and in teachers 
wages. The unemployed receive help 
from the township trustees as well as 


free garden space for planting.— 
HENry JONES. 


Terre Haute—All organizing ac- 
tivities are centered on retail clerks 
and restaurant employees. This ac- 
tivity has also stimulated other or- 
ganizations to increase their member- 
ships. Miller Parrott Baking Com- 
pany have taken on additional work- 
ers under N. R. A. code. We are 
starting the school year with a de- 
creased teaching staff.—JAcoB 
JUNKER. 


Whiting—An intensive organizing 
campaign is under way and we can 
not recall a time when enthusiasm for 
organization was so evident. The 
central labor union is doing great 
work and with the assistance of or- 
ganizers everything is being done to 
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inform the workers as to the N. R. A. 
and the need for collective bargain. 
ing. The central body has appointed 
a committee to report on violations 
under blanket code. A Labor Day 
demonstration is planned.—Harry 
THEOBALD. 


Iowa 


Des Moines — Eleven new local 
unions have continuous organization 
campaign on and hope to bring all 
eligible workers into their respective 
locals. There have been no increases 
in wages except where the N. R. A. 
minimum has been put into effect. 
New employees have been taken on 
in the retail grocery stores in the out- 
lying district where they keep open 
14 or 16 hours per day. Check up is 
being made of any violations under 
blanket code and information regard- 
ing same sent to N. R. A. sources. 
Hours of labor are being cut in every 
industry and we are on the alert to 
see that wages are not reduced. It 
is expected that this will be the largest 
Labor Day celebration ever held in 
the state. Authorities here are mak- 
ing every possible effort to speed up 
construction work.—W. B. HAMIL. 


Marshalltown—Carpenters have 
organizing campaign on. Western 
Grocery Company, Marshall Canning 
Company, C. A. Dunan Company, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
are taking on new employees. We ex- 
pect educational facilities to be main- 
tained here for the coming year. We 
are also doing everything possible to 
strengthen our child labor laws.— 
C. F. SELLERs. 
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Kansas 


Arkansas City—I have organized 
committees from the different crafts 
to check up on N. R. A. violations. 
Truck drivers, common laborers and 
stationary engineers have organizing 
campaigns under way. Oil refineries 
are taking on new employees. There 
are no building trade jobs and no pub- 
lic works are contemplated.—ABE 
GARRISON. 


Wichita—Central body and build- 
ing trades are active in organization 
work. Retail stores and ice-cream 
manufacturers have taken on addi- 
tional workers. Some of the depart- 
ment stores have reduced hours and 
increased wages. This is true also of 
one department of a flour mill here. 
About $400,000 in projects of various 
kinds, have been proposed to the ad- 
ministration but as yet have not been 
acted upon. Labor Day will be cele- 
brated in usual way with exception of 
the parade. We are making an effort 
to organize white-collar workers. 
While we have made no definite ar- 
rangement to check up on firms oper- 
ating under the blanket code, when 
cases are brought to our attention we 
act upon them.—H. E. Mo tt. 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge—We have no work 
here and hence there is little interest 
in organization. Chain stores started 
out reducing hours under government 
code, but after three days started to 
violate it. No public works are under 
way.—ORA PAGE. 


New Orleans—There has been no 
special committee appointed to look 
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out for complaints under blanket 
code, but we hear reports of wages 
being increased and reduced under 
the code and of some taking on new 
employees and others reducing forces. 
All unions are active in organization 
work. Mississippi River bridge only 
job under construction. EDwINn Pey- 
ROUX. 


West Monroe—Delegates to cen- 
tral trades and labor council declared 
through resolution adopted, to work 
with those who display the eagle and 
also to report any abuses under the 
blanket code. Carpenters have new 
charter, and machinists, painters, 
electricians, theatrical stage employes, 
boilermakers, bricklayers and others 
have organization campaigns under 
way. No definite information as yet 
about wage increases, excepting in 
paper industry, where a 10 per cent 
increase in wages was put into effect. 
New employees have also been added 
in paper mill and bag factory and a 
few stores. Public work under way 
on city wharfs, sewer pumps, water 
main and drainage. Labor Day cele- 
bration is planned.—W. S. Apcock. 


Maine 


Waterville—Organization cam- 
paign is under way with all unions 
cooperating. Some few workers have 
been taken on in the textile mills. Ac- 
tive trade unionists are on the look- 
out for any violations under the blan- 
ket code. There is talk of organiza- 
tion among the retail clerks and 
white-coller workers. State-wide 
celebration is planned for Labor Day 
under the auspices of the Maine State 
Federation of Labor, and everything 
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is being done to assure its success.— 
Ropert M. Daceatt. 


Woodland—We expect to hold our 
28th Annual Labor Day Celebration 
this year. Central body has a com- 
mittee appointed to report on com- 
plaints made under recovery act.— 
FRANK D. JOHNSON. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro—Shoe shops have given 
a 10 per cent increase after a 25 to 
30 cent reduction in the spring. Busi- 
nesses signed up under blanket code 
have shortened hours with the excep- 
tion of a few one-man shops, and most 
shops have increased their forces. 
Union men and women have been ap- 
pointed to report any known viola- 
tions of the blanket code. All unions 


working to increase their membership 


and meeting with success. City work 
is contemplated if money can be 
raised. Labor Day celebration is 
planned.—JouNn T. TUCKER. 


Plymouth—Carpenters are trying 
to rebuild their local union. Woolen 
mills are taking on new workers. No 
building projects are under way. 
Plans are in making for Labor Day 
celebration —CHARLEs H. Smiru. 


Michigan 


Kalamazoo—Bakers are making 
plans for organization as well as fur- 
niture workers. Paper makers have 
increased their membership to about 
400 members. Printing pressmen 
have organized a union and 50 ap- 
plications were received at first meet- 
ing after charter was received. Com- 
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mittee has been appointed to report 
on violations under N. R. A. blanket 
code. City incinerator plant is pro- 
posed but not yet under way.—E. M 
Curry. 


Mississippi 


Laurel—I am trying to organize 
saw-mill workers and success looks 
probable. Am also trying to line up 
building trade crafts and retail clerks. 
Saw-mill workers dissatisfied over dif. 
ferential in code rate between North 
and South. There have been wage in- 
creases in lumber and textile indus- 
tries.—O. C. SMITH. 


Missouri 


Springfield—Barbers, bakers, hod 
carriers and building laborers are ac- 
tively trying to build up their unions. 
Railroad shops and poultry houses are 
taking on additional help. There 
have been no increases in wages ex- 
cepting the raises made to establish 
minimum rates under blanket code. 
No building projeets under way.—H. 
L. SCHMITTON. 


Nebraska 


Omaha—Teamsters and truck 
drivers, taxi drivers and U. P. R. R. 
driving car employees organized re- 
cently and many others are coming 
along. There are reports of some 
wage increases but none as yet in build- 
ing trades. Secretary of central labor 
union is looking after complaints as 
to N. R. A. blanket code. Business as 
a whole here is adjusting hours. Pub- 
lic utility work under way and some 
minor projects.—W. C. Gopwin. 
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New Jersey 


Bound Brook—There has been 
nothing done in the way of checking 
up on violations under blanket code. 
Hours are being reduced from 49% 
to 40. No organizing campaigns are 
under way. Wages for common labor 
have been increased. There are no 
building projects under way.—A. B. 
Cook. 


Plainfield—M embers of local 
unions have been requested to report 
to their respective organizations on 
violations under blanket code. Ladies 
garment workers, plumbers and ma- 
chinists have organizing campaigns 
onthe way. Wages have increased in 
restaurants, confectionery stores, 
foundry and silk mills. Restaurants 
are taking on new workers. Hours 
have been reduced from 12 to 8. No 


public projects under way, but widen- 
ing of streets is contemplated.—Eb- 
wARD V. Woop. 


New York 


Batavia—Batavia Central Labor 
Union: has set up place where com- 
plaints may be filed and questions an- 
swered. Wages have been increased 
in shoe factories and new workers 
taken on. No public work or building 
projects under way at this time. 
There was no Labor Day celebration 
aside from the special Labor Day is- 
sue which is annually published by the 
central labor union. Articles on re- 
covery legislation and the N. R. A. 
were featured this year.—GEORGE 
Consout. 


Buffalo—Teamsters and cigarmak- 
ers are carrying on organization cam- 
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paigns and plans are under way to 
inaugurate campaign for organization 
of white-collar workers, including 
clerks in retail stores, shops, etc. A 
committee has been appointed to 
check up on firms to see if provisions 
of the blanket code are being carried 
out. Grocery clerks and felt mill 
workers have had wages increased. 
Grocery clerks are working the 40- 
hour week. Plans are under way for 
a Labor Day parade.—Joun J. Dir- 
LON. 


Elmira—The Eclipse Manufactur- 
ing Company has added one hundred 
employees to its payroll. This con- 
cern operates on the 35-hour week 
and has reduced wages, the minimum 
being 34 cents an hour. Each union 
affiliated with the central labor union 
has appointed a committee to work 
with the organizing committee of that 
body. The Catholic Charities and So- 
cial Welfare Agency have been elimi- 
nated from welfare work by public 
moneys because the law requires all 
funds to be handled through the wel- 
fare department of the city. Teach- 
ers have agreed to reduction in sal- 
aries. The state federation of labor 
is urging the state legislature to ratify 
the child labor amendment.—HArky 
B. MARTIN. 


North Carolina 


Asheville—There have been many 
reports of violations under blanket 
code from both organized and unor- 
ganized sources. Auto mechanics, 
painters, plumbers and printers have 
organizing campaigns under way. 
Hours are being reduced from 48 to 
40. Clerks show little interest in or- 
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DISTORTION 


appears above is really a normal fellow with 


Any photographer who knows his business 
can photograph an object so it will look like 
something it is not. All he needs is an ordi- 
nary camera, a special lens and the imagination 
to devise trick angles and lighting effects. A 
“wide angle” lens will make the living room 
of a suburban bungalow look as big (in the 
photograph) as the waiting room in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. The man whose actual photo 


ordinary hands, A camera equipped with a 
“pin-hole” lens and focussed from a distortion 
angle merely made his picture like this. 

So the “truthful camera” we hear so much 
about can be made to record the grossest un- 
truths. Likewise, “Figures don’t lie, but liars 
will figure.” Like the camera man’s lens, 
angles and lights, if one juggles them long and 
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skillfully enough the figures can be made to tell 
most any story desired. 


The greatest “distortionist”—and public 
nuisance—today is the person who manipulates 
figures concerning the cost of something, espe- 
cially the cost of borrowing money, and then 
exhibits his garbled picture publicly to serve 
some cloaked purpose. His most common 
method is to twist monthly interest charges 
into annual terms. Sometimes he does it so 
cleverly that it takes a financial Houdini to 
detect the distortion and explain it. 


Laws of a majority of industrial states’ defi- 
nitely set maximum interest rates on personal 
finance loans at 3 or 3% per cent per month on 
th UNPAID BALANCE. Borrowers repay 
these loans in twenty equal monthly install- 
ments, or may repay the total due any time 
before the final installment date. Interest is 
charged ONLY on the amount the borrower 
actually has in his possession, so that when the 
principal is reduced the amount of monthly in- 
terest is similarly cut down. 


This interest rate and loan plan are as clearly 
understandable as the fact that “two and two 
make four.” They were established to provide 
a simple, economical way for wage-earners to 
borrow small amounts in emergencies from re- 
sponsible, organized capital. They seemingly 
cannot be camouflaged or distorted. 


Yet certain types of politicians posing as re- 
formers, seeking the votes of the gullible and 
the prejudiced, rather than the interest and 
convenience of their constituents, elect to de- 
nounce the rates as 42 per cent a year. They 
then grossly exaggerate by making it appear 
that a personal finance borrower pays $42 a 
year when he borrows $100. 


Household Finance Corporation loans 
money to 300,000 wage-earners annually from 
151 offices in 91 cities. The average size of 
each loan in 1932 was $187. The average 
monthly cost of a $187 loan (20 monthly pay- 
ment plan) to the borrower was $3.43, at the 
maximum rate. These are the true facts and 
are quite different from the “distortionist’s” 
“$42 a year for each $100 borrowed,” which 
would be $131 for the average loan of $187 for 
20 months or $6.55 a month. 


Many agencies making small loans “(other 
than personal finance companies) have been 
pressed so hard by the furore of the “distor- 
tionists” that they have preferred to do some 
counter-distorting. Some of them use the 
“trick angie” of stating their interest charges 
in terms of discounts plus fees, and thus make 
costs seem comparable to bank interest rates 
on large, amply secured, single repayment 
loans. Other consumer credit agencies, espe- 
cially installment commodity sellers, add the 
wholesale, retail and (sometimes) other profits 
to the intrinsic manufacturing cost, tack on 
costs of carrying credit accounts and margins 
for losses and then vaguely announce their 
“carrying charge” as “six per cent,” making 
no commitment concerning the principal sum 
on which this rate is figured. 

These devices are not always used to con- 
ceal facts or for dishonest motives. They are 
mostly set up as protection against the vicious 
consumer credit reformer-propagandist who 
revels in stirring up prejudice with distorted 
facts and figures. 

The Personal Finance Companies which lend 
money to small borrowers under the Russell 
Sage Foundation Uniform Small Loan laws 
have succeeded in standing against the “dis- 
torter” and continuing to publish their interest 
charges in simple, understandable terms. 


a 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will 
be — on request to the Division of Re- 
sear 
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ganization. State and Federal high- 
way expansion is under way.—- CLYDE 
CARSCADDON. 


High Point—Workers reporting to 
unions here seem to think that most 
business concerns are violating letter 
and spirit of blanket code. All crafts 
are conducting organizing campaigns. 
There has been no increase in weekly 
wage rates except for workers who 
were below minimum. Most firms 
laying off instead of taking on new 
workers. Hours have been reduced 
from 55 per week to 40. There is 
very little work for building trades. 
—Jor S. AVORKMAN. 


Wilmington—Progress is being 
made in the organization of Federal 
labor unions. There have been wage 
increases for common labor work. 
The eight-hour day and five-day week 
is being inaugurated all along the line. 
We are trying to organize the white- 
collar workers and I hope for success. 
Post Office extension and Dow Chem- 
ical Works are building projects 
under way. Violations under blanket 
code will be checked up through spe- 
cial committee.—GerorGE W. Cam- 
ERON. 


North Dakota 


Fargo—We have no reports from 
trade unions as to additional workers 
being employed, but understand that 
Armour Company, Goodrich Tire 
Company, Mitchell Chevrolet Com- 
pany and a few retail stores have 
taken on new workers. The Fargo 
Trades and Labor Assembly has a 
committee of three to investigate com- 
plaints under blanket code and report 


same to proper authorities. The 
trades and labor assembly also has an 
organization committee working. 
Barbers, hod carriers, pressmen and 
carpenters also have organizing cam- 
paigns on. City employees who were 
drawing over $100 per month have 
been reduced $5 against the protest of 
the trades and labor assembly. School 
teachers for the coming year have 
been appointed but there have been no 
contracts signed; to put it another 
way the salaries for school teachers 
are very indefinite. During the last 
session of the legislature the North 
Dakota Taxpayers Association was 
very active and as a result of their ac- 
tivities all the deans in our universi- 
ties and teachers colleges were cut 
down to $1,920. There has been a 
steady increase in the price of com- 
modities here but salaries are at the 
lowest level they have been for a num- 
ber of years—it is safe to say the low- 
est they have been in twenty years.— 
N. H. HINKLE. 


Minot—We expect over 10,000 to 
take part in our annual Labor Day 
parade. Retail clerks have received 
wage increases and hours have been 
reduced under the blanket code. La- 
bor is represented on important com- 
mittees and we feel it is up to us to 
see that provisions of blanket code are 
enforced. No building projects under 
way.—H. C. Krenn. 


Grand Forks—Building trades are 
making effort to increase their mem- 
bership. Three members of central 
body are on citizens committee and 
cooperating in every way to see that 
provisions of blanket code are strictly 
adhered to. We have no knowledge 
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of any increases in wages except what 
automatically went into effect under 
blanket code. One packing plant and 
several of the retail stores have taken 
on new employees. Most of the retail 
stores shortened store hours. There 
has been no success in getting public 
works projects under way. This La- 
bor Day will see our twenty-second 
celebration.—LAWRENCE J. MERO. 


Ohio 


Hamilton—One stove manufactur- 
ing company and one paper mill have 
taken on new workers. Most all unions 
have started organizing campaigns. 
It has been rumored that the reduc- 
tions in hours has reduced wages, but 
this has not yet been verified. The 
central body expects to consider way 
of checking up on violations under 
blanket code, at its next meeting. 
There seems to be no organization 
work going on among retail clerks. 
A new city administration building is 
under way and there is also work on 
sewer building. Annual Labor Day 
outing will be held —STANLEyY Occ. 


Middletown—Representative of 
iron, steel and tin workers working 
for that organization here. American 
Rolling Mill here only concern I know 
of that has raised wages. Paper mills 
have raised 2% cents on the hour, but 
cut the hours. Steel and paper mills 
also taking on new employees; others 
claim they will soon. Complaints 
made as to violations of blanket code 
are being handled at our headquar- 
ters. A public works program has 
been outlined by the city officials, but 
so far they have been unable to finance 
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same. There is little work for the 
building trades.—Gus MILEs. 


Toledo—Eleven new unions have 
been organized here and others are 
adding to their membership. Hours 
have been reduced but wages per day 
and week likewise. Some metal 
plants are violating blanket agree- 
ment. The Toledo Central Labor 
Union will report violations under 
blanket code direct to Washington. 
Effort is being made to organize union 
of retail clerks. Toledo labor move- 
ment will dedicate new building Satur- 
day prior to its Labor Day celebra- 
tion. New employees being taken on 
in automobile plants——J. J. Quin- 
LEVEN. 


Oklahoma 


McAlester—Most organized 
trades have 30-hour week. There is 
a lively interest in organization and 
the following unions have campaigns 
under way: Painters, carpenters, 
bricklayers, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. Al!l organized workers are 
back to 1929 wage levels. An office 
has been established here to carry out 
public works program under N. R.A. 
Labor is represented on the advisory 
board. There is a general trend to- 
ward adding new workers, but it is 
slow.—Gus ABBOTT. 


Okmulgee—Glass workers in the 
south end of the county have taken a 
large jumpin wages. Refineries, glass 
factories and bakeries are taking on 
new employees. The refineries are 
going on a six-hour day. The glass 
works are now working some men 40 
hours per week. We are giving a lot 
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of time to the clerks, in the hope of 
organizing them, and expect soon to 
have a meeting with the meat cutters, 
also the bakers. All unions are work- 
ing to increase their membership. Men 
from every trade have been appointed 
to check up on blanket code violations, 
and one of our members is on the 
judges committee.—O. W. Byrorp. 


Okmulgee—We believe that in an- 
other six weeks or two months that 
we will have a 90 per cent organized 
county. Some 1,900 members have 
been received and chartered through 
the various affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor in the past three 
weeks. Wages have been reduced in 
some instances, but we are taking care 
of these matters as rapidly as possible. 
All labor complaints that are made to 
our office as to violations under 
N. R. A. blanket code, are filed with 
local N. R. A. committee. Labor 
Day celebration is planned—WIL- 
LIAM REA, 


Pawhuska—Wages seem to have 
been increased in all lines except build- 
ing trades, where a high level has been 
maintained. Stores, laundries, bak- 
eries and garages are taking on new 
employees. Public works projects in- 
clude U. S. Highway, No. 60. There 
has not been a great deal of work as 
yet for building trades. We are try- 
ing as far as possible to check up on 
violations under blanket code.— 
CraupbE D. WHITLOCK. 


Tulsa—City federation as well as 
locals are actively on the look-out for 
violations under blanket code. Many 
unions have organizing campaigns un- 
der way, including bakers, textile 
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workers, oil and refinery, retail clerks, 
butchers, beauticians, laborers, cooks 
and waiters. New employees are also 
being taken on in those industries. 
State federation meets here Septem- 
ber 13.—G. E. WARREN. 


Pennsylvania 


Altoona—H ave organized the 
brick and clay workers and textile 
workers of Patten, Pa., 100 per cent. 
Prospects are good for the organiza- 
tion of several other locals in Blair 
and nearby counties. Typographical 
in nearby community and shop-craft 
unions have organizing campaigns on. 
Stores and restaurants have increased 
wages under blanket code. No re- 
ports of additional workers being 
taken on, if anything they are being 
laid off. There is no public work un- 
der way at this time and work in the 
building trades is slack. Local com- 
mittee has been appointed to watch 
out for violations under blanket code. 
—Joun F. WELLER. 


Berwick—Textile and silk mills 
have increased wages and hours in the 
former have been reduced from 60 to 
40. Textile mills have also taken on 


new workers. No public works are 
under way, but work has been started 
on a large silk mill. We are making 
plans to check up on violations under 
N.R. A. blanket code.—H. W. Cope. 


Carbondale—Railroads are put- 
ting men back to work Barbers have 
gained 27 new members. We have 
reports of wage increases in textile 
and silk mills and hours have also 
been: reduced in these establishments. 
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Labor Day celebration is planned.— 
THOMAS J. MONAGHEN. 


Puerto Rico 


Arecibo—There has been an active 
campaign on to organize all the work- 
ers into their respective unions, Gar- 
ment and tobacco industries are tak- 
ing on additional workers. Bakers 
have received wage increase. I re- 


cently installed a local union of drill- 
boat and wharves workers. A large 
number of children will be left with- 
out educational opportunities because 
of reductions in the government's 
budget—NEMESIO MoRALEs. 


Rhode Island 


Cranston—Committee has been ap- 
pointed to check up on violations un- 
der N. R. A. blanket code. Firemen 
and oilers, jewelry workers, silver- 
smiths, bronze workers, restaurant 
workers and several others have or- 
ganizing campaigns under way. Build- 
ing is at low ebb, and state and city 
oficials hope to secure N. R. A. help 
in stimulating work. No knowledge 
of any wage increases. Mass meeting 
is planned for Labor Day.—RopEr- 
1cK A. McGarry. 


South Carolina 


Bath—Textile workers are being 
discriminated against for union activ- 
ity. I recently installed Local 1754 at 
Graniteville, S. C., and officers and 
members are being discharged. While 
the textile mills are paying the mini- 
mum of $12, higher paid workers 
have been reduced, and workers have 
been laid off. Each member of the 
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textile locals is instructed to report 
violations under N. R. A. code. We 
are looking forward to an enthusiastic 
Labor Day celebration —L. JAMES 
JOHNSON. 


Columbia—Grocery stores are tak- 
ing on workers and wages for common 
labor have been increased. I have 
made several talks to the retail clerks 
in an effort to bring about organiza- 
tion of these workers. We are plan- 
ning a barbeque for Labor Day. Work 
on the hospital here is about com- 
pleted. We are watching out to see 
that provisions of the blanket code 
are complied with—M. C, WHITE. 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen—Machinists, theatrical 
employees and truck drivers have 
made applications for charters. The- 
aters have 100 per cent record for 
carrying out terms N. R. A. blanket 
code. Nearly all workers on 40-hour 
week, but many firms have reduced 
wages. Some firms have had to strike 
in order to bring about signing of 
N. R. A. agreements. Only one em- 
ployer so far has tried to discharge 
employees for organizing, the out- 
come is still in doubt. City water and 
sewer projects under way; also dams 
for game lakes—$750,000 city water 
works.—R. W. MERRIFIELD. 


Tennessee 


Elizabethton — Application for 
charter has been made for automobile 
workers who do repair work, and we 
hope to get others in line soon aside 
from the silk plants. There are no 
projects under way here and building 
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trades are doing nothing at present 
time.—J. B. Pentrx. 


Jackson—Organization work is be- 
ing carried on through a committee 
appointed by the central labor union 
and with the assistance of Brother 
Paul Aymon. A committee has also 
been appointed to visit each firm to 
see that the provisions of the blanket 
code are carried out. Clerks in stores 
and shops are being organized. A 
few employers have increased wages. 
A new post office is under way. No 
arrangements as yet for Labor Day. 
—W. I. CARRINGTON. 


Knoxville—Some mills and depart- 
ment stores are reported as taking on 
additional employees. Mailers, 
pressmen, typographical, bookbinders 
and building trades have organizing 
campaigns under way. Effort is being 
made to organize white-collar work- 
ers but without much success so far. 
Cove Creek Dam is the only public 
project under way.—RICHARD L. 
DRAKE. 


Texas 


Dallas—It has been my responsi- 
bility to investigate reported viola- 
tions under blanket code, and if found 
true, to turn them over to Federal dis- 
trict attorney. Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, Butler Brothers, Gulf Re- 
fining Company and Texas Oil Com- 
pany have been taking on new em- 
ployees. Wages have been increased 
in some stores and mercantile estab- 
lishments. No building jobs under 
way.—Aue. W. ScHuiz. 


Fort Worth—All unions have or- 
ganizing campaigns under way. Open 
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meetings are being held and found 
successful. Wages have been in- 
creased but little. Garment factories 
are trying to evade N. R. A. Indus- 
try in general is beginning to employ 
a few more workers. Unions are ac- 
tively on the lookout for abuses under 
blanket code. Some road work is un- 
der way and there is possibility of a 
narcotic farm being set up here. We 
contemplate one of the largest Labor 
Day parades ever held in this city.— 
Travis J. Lewis. 


Galveston—All locals are trying to 
bring unorganized into unions. Local 
labor council has appointed committee 
to make canvass and report on any 
violations under blanket code. There 
have been wage increases in bakery, 
retail stores, filling stations and pub- 
lic utilities, and new employees have 
been taken on. Extension of sea wall 
and road building at Ft. Crockett are 
contemplated. Building of oil refin- 
ery at Texas City under way.—CAarL 
H. MAHuLITz. 


painters 


Longview—Carpenters, 
and printers have organizing cam- 
paigns under way. We expect wage 


scales to advance in September. Ho- 
tels and restaurants are taking on new 
employees and there is more work for 
building tradesmen. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize white-collar 
workers. We have appointed com- 
mittee to check up on violations under 
blanket code.—R. J. Quick. 


Port Arthur—Boiler makers, oil 
workers, carpenters, painters and bar- 
bers have organizing campaigns un- 
der way. Refineries have taken on 
approximately 1,200 workers in past 
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two months. Hours worked here 
range from 36 to 40 a week. White- 
collar workers are organizing. Com- 
mittee is checking up on violations 
under blanket code. Post office and 
quarantine station under construction. 
—HEnryY MAITRE. 


Waco—Dry goods, furniture, 
hardware stores and restaurants are 
taking on new employees. Hours 
worked range from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
A number of colored workers are be- 
ing discharged. New post office is 
under way as well as road work.— 
B. F. SHEAROD. 


Utah 


Ogden—Nearly all unions are co- 
operating with organizing committee 


of central labor union to bring the 
workers into their respective unions. 
Have not heard of any wage increases, 
but there have been wage reductions 
in some instances where hours have 
been shortened under the blanket 
code. The central body has appointed 
a committee to check up on such viola- 
tions. There has been no organiza- 
tion work among white-collar work- 
ers, clerks, etc., but we hope to bring 
them into line—T. E. Myers. 


Salt Lake City—Painters have 
reached agreement with employers 
for seven-hour day, 35-hour week. 
Carpenters working on job here re- 
cently organized and are now receiv- 
ing union scale of $7.20, an increase of 


$3.20. Building trades appointed 
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committee of three to look out for 
abuses under N. R. A. blanket code. 
Retail clerks, painters, mine, mill and 
smelter workers, tailors and cleaners 
have organizing campaigns under way. 
There are more carpenters and paint- 
ers at work now than in past three 
years, but future work is indefinite. 
A large state building program has 
been recommended under N. R. A.— 
F, A. NOLLER. 


Vermont 


Burlington—Textile workers in 
woolen and cotton mills were laid off 
here last week. The unions as yet 
have taken no action as to reporting 
on violations under N. R. A. blanket 
code. Hours in some cases have been 
reduced from 10 to 8, and workers 
have complained to me that their 


wages have been reduced also as they 
are now working by the hour instead 
of day. Three or four municipal jobs 
under way here, only one of which is 
union.—F, L. BERGESON. 


Rutland—Some firms are requiring 
help to take time off in order to meet 
hours provisions under blanket code. 
There has been no increase in employ- 
ment, conditions seem bad. Some 
road construction to start soon, but 
nothing under way at present writing. 


—C. H. Warp. 
Virginia 


Lynchburg—Application has been 
sent in for union of boot and shoe 
workers, 144 workers having signed 
up. Wages have been increased in 
planing mills, hosiery and foundry es- 
tablishments and new workers have 
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been taken on. Efforts are being 
made to organize garment workers, 
Eighty-five thousand dollar road work 
job is under way; also a $450,000 job 
on water supply line. Wages in shoe 
factories increased 5 per cent. Unions 
are appointing committees to check 
up on violations under blanket code. 
—W. M. CoLeMan. 


Washington 


Bellingham—The following indus- 
tries are taking on new employees: 
Lumber, fishing, dairying, retail and 
building trades, cement and products, 
groceries and meat markets. These 
firms have also shortened hours, but 
we have no information of wage in- 
creases. The labor council, along with 
the local unions, are making every ef- 
fort to organize workers and 
strengthen existing unions.—C. E. 
ROANEY. 


Everett—All lumber mills and 
shingle mills are taking on additional 
workers. Approximately 80 per cent 
have returned to work. No wage in- 
creases reported. Efforts are being 
made to organize mill workers and 
shingle workers from the boom to the 
finished product; also fire fighters and 
retail clerks——-CHARLEs E. GOoLp- 
THORPE. 


West Virginia 


Welch—United mine workers, bar- 
bers, janitors and others are planning 
organizing campaigns. Hours have 
been reduced but there have also been 
complaints of wage reductions, which 
I have not yet investigated. Wage in- 
creases are reported for miners, retail 
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stores, laundries and dry cleaners. 
Local merchants are taking on new 
employees.—E. L. DouGtas. 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha—Metal polishers, ma- 
chinists, electricians, painters and 
barbers have organizing campaigns 
under way. Nash, Simmons, Ameri- 
can Brass and several small concerns 
have reduced hours and increased 
wages 5 to IO per cent; in most cases 
it’s a reduction of real wages. At 
present things are at a standstill, in 
fact one company is laying men off be- 
cause their floors are jammed with fin- 
ished goods made with long hours and 
low wages before the blanket recov- 
ery. County board is making appli- 
cation to Federal Government for 
help in building construction. Labor 
Day celebration is planned.—FELIx 
OLKIVEs. 


Eau Claire—Organization of rub- 
ber workers, aluminum workers and 
sheet-metal workers is under way. 
Carpenters also have started organ- 
izing campaign. No reports of any 
wage increases and where hours have 
been shortened wages are less than 
before. There are improvements be- 
ing made on city water works.— 
CHARLES BuURDICK. 


Racine—Two radiator companies 
here have taken on new employees. 
One firm with government work has 
raised wages to 35 cents an hour and 
also decreased hours. Retail clerks 
have been organized several times in 
past, but no success in holding them. 
Metal polishers, molders and machin- 
ists in cooperation with the trades and 
labor council are holding out-door 
meetings to help organization of 
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workers. There is no work in build- 
ing line, and we have been urging im- 
provements to provide it. Labor 
Day celebration is planned.—WIL- 
LIAM H., SOMMERS. 


Stevens Point—A general organ- 
izing campaign is on under the direc- 
tion of the central labor union. We 
have no reports of wages being in- 
creased or new workers being taken 
on. A committee has been appointed 
to take care of complaints under blan- 
ket code. A new high school is under 
construction.— JAMES VENNIE. 


Wyoming 


Cheyenne—A committee will be 
appointed to see that firms carry out 
provisions of blanket code. Team- 
sters have had hours reduced and also 
pay. An extra appropriation has been 
asked for maintenance work at Fort 
F. E. Warren. There is no move to- 
ward organization by white-collar 
workers.—PAUL O'BRIEN. 


Crosby—From a personal investi- 
gation I recently made I believe most 
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firms are living up to the code re- 
quirements. The business houses of 
Thermopolis have put on additional 
help. Three road jobs are under way 
as well as the Alcova irrigation proj- 
ect.— WILLIAM BARNHAM. 





